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T was on April the 25th, 1816, that 
Lord Byron left England after the 
separation from his wife. This 

event was the culmination of a very 
short married life ; and while the general 
cause, Byron’s unkind treatment of his 
wife, is we'l known, the particular 
circumstances which convinced his wife 
that she could no longer live with him 
are still matters of conjecture. It is 
unlikely that the matter will ever be 
put beyond conjecture now; it may well 
be allowed to rest. But the separat‘on 
and the reputation which the poet had 
so recklessly and easily built up, pro- 
duced such a state of feeling against 
him that it was best that he should 
leave his country. It is a sad recollec- 
tion that he never returned. 

He sailed for Ostend, and then pro- 
ceeded to Brussels, where he remained 
a Short time, visiting the battlefield of 
Waterloo, where Napoleon had been 


finally overthrown less than a year 
before. The scene appealed to him, 
and he is said to have written at 


Brussels during this visit the whole 
series of magnificent stanzas in Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage dealing with the 


great battle. They begin with the 

stanza— 

** Stop !—for thy tread is on an Empire's dust! 
An earthquake’s spoil is sepulchred below! 
Is the spot marked with no colossal bust ? 
Nor column trophied for triumphal show ? 
None; but the moral’s truth tells simpler so, 
As the ground was before, thus let it be; 
How that red rain has made the harvest 

grow! 
And is this al! the world has gained by thee, 
Thou first and last of fields! king-making 
Victory ?”’ 

These are the stanzas which contain 

the description of the ‘‘ sound of 

revelry by night,’’ filling the brain with 
the music of the dance, the tramp of 
men, the rattle of the wheels of the 
gun-carriage, the scream of the bag- 
pipes, and the boom of the distant guns, 
in a poetic confusion which is splen- 
didly graphic. 

rom Brussels the poet proceeded 
up the Rhine to Bale, whence he con- 
tinued his journey to Berne, and after- 
wards to Lausanne and Geneva. At 

Geneva he spent some time at the Hétel 

Secheron, and met Percy Bysshe 

Shelley. It was the first time the two 

poets had met, and the result was a 

friendship between the two men who 
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were very largely at war with the 
world. They spent practically all their 
time together, and on one occasion the 
Lake of Geneva almost anticipated 
Shelley’s ultimate fate. They were in 
a boat off Meillerie, which is on the 
south shore, or French side of the 
Lake, opposite Lausanne; and Byron’s 
description of the adventure is con- 
tained in the following words: ‘‘ The 
boat was nearly wrecked near the very 
spot where St. Preux and Julia were in 
danger of being drowned. It would 
have been classical to have been lost 
there, but not agreeable. I ran no 
risks, being so near the rocks and a 
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Lake 
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Again, in the same poem— 
‘** But I have seen the soaring Jungfrau rear 
Her never-trodden snow, and seen the hoar 
Glaciers of bleak Mont Blanc both far and 
near, 
And in Chimari heard the thunder-hills of 
fear.”" - 
While in Manfred he makes the Second 
Spirit sing— 
‘* Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains ; 
They crown’d him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow.” 
Byron had a wonderful way of intro- 
ducing geographical and _ personal 
names into his poems without incurring 
the penalty of incongruity; and so we 
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THE CASTLE OF CHILLON (GROUND PLAN). 


good swimmer, but our party were wet 
and incommoded.’’ ‘This meeting with 
Shelley and his friends added one more 
to the scandals of Byron’s life; while it 
certainly led to much innocent poetical 
enjoyment. 

The poet’s travels are largely re- 
flected in his works. The excursions 
around the Lake of Geneva are traced 
by many allusions in his poems. In 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage he sings— 
“* Lake Leman woos me with its crystal face, 

The mirror where the stars and mountains 
view 

The stillness of their aspect in each trace 


Its clear depth yields of their far height 
and hue.” 


have in Childe Harold’s 

among many other 

tribute of the lines— 

‘‘ Lausanne! and Ferney! ye have been the 
abodes 


Of names which unto you bequeathed a 
name.”’ 


Pilgrimage, 
examples, the 


Anyone who knows the Lake of 
Geneva can imagine the joy with which 
the romantic Byron roamed from end 
to end of the picturesque neighbour- 
hood. He had always loved the moun- 
tains. They spoke of great things to 
his soul, and they called to him for 
conquest of their mighty heights denied 
to him by his physical limitations. He 
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himself dated his love of the mountains 
from a visit which he paid to Ballater 
from Aberdeen in 1796, at the age of 
eight years, after an attack of scarlet 
fever :—‘‘ From this period I date my 
love of mountainous countries. I can 
never forget the effect, years after- 
wards, in England, of the only thing | 
had long seen, even in miniature, of a 
mountain, in the Malverf Hills.’’ Where 
many impressive peaks rise to the sky 
in the southern part of Aberdeenshire 
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England, thy beauties are tame and domestic 
To one who has roved o'er the mountains 
afar : 

O for the crags that are wild and majestic, 

Che steep-frowning glories of dark Loch- 
na-Garr.”’ 

In passing, although it has really 
nothing definite to do with the present 
subject, it may be worth while to relate 
that the Records of Invercauld, pub- 
lished by the Spalding Club, professes 
to give the recollections of an old 
ghillie regarding Lord Byron’s visit to 





THE CASTLE, LOOKING NORTH-WEST. 


In this picture towers B, C, Z’ and Z of the plan are shown, with the 
Donjon tower I appearing above C. 


Byron roamed during many days. 
Cairngorm, Ben Macdui, Cairn ‘oul, 
and Ben y Buird rose in the distant 
west, while Lochnagar was near, in the 
country where now stands the royal 
castle of Balmoral. In his ode to 
‘**kachin y Gair’’ he says:— 


Years have rolled on, Loch-na-garr, since | 
left you, 7 
Years must elapse ere I tread you again 
Nature of verdure and flowers has bereft 
you, 
Yet still are you dearer than Albion's 
plain. 





that part of the country. But the date 
is given as 1803, while Nichol, in the 
English Men of Letters Series, declares 
that Byron never re-visited Scotland 
after his departure in 1798. The present 
writer has not made any attempt to 
solve the matter. He refers to it here 
because the work mentioned is not a 
very likely work to be consulted by the 
student of Byron, and he found the 
passage when he was studying some- 
thing totally different. The ghillie’s 
account runs thus: ‘‘ We set out from 
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Invercauld early in the forenoon, crossed 
the Dee by the old bridge, and then up 
the glen of the Garawalt. His lord- 


ship rested often and looked at the 


With sentiments such as these, and a 
yearning after the mountains of his 
childhood, the Lake of Geneva and its 
surroundings appealed to him with a 





THE CASTLE OF CHILLON. 
Looking west and’showing towers marked B, C and I-on"plan, the entrance 
between B and C, and the road. 3 222 


scenery. He was very quiet, and did 
not often speak to me. When we began 
to climb the crags of Loch-an-Uan I 
thought he would not be able to 
scramble up, for he was rather lame, 
and I offered to assist him, but he 
would not have any help from me. 
When we got to the top he sat a long 
time on the edge of the rocks looking 
about him, but seldom asked me any 
question, and we returned the same 
way we went up.’’ The vividness of 
the poet’s impressions of the scenery is 
shown in The Adieu— 
“ Adieu, ye mountains of the clime, 
Where grew my youthful years; 
Where Loch-na-Garr in snows sublime 
His giant summit rears. 
Why did my childhood wander forth 
From you, ye regions of the North, 
With sons of pride to roam ? 
Why did I quit my Highland cave! 
Marr’s dusky heath! and Dee’s clear wave, 
To seek a Sotheron home ?”’ 


powerful call. From Geneva he could 
see the majestic Mont Blanc soaring 
into the sky to its height of three miles 
above the ‘level of the sea. When he 
and Shelley were in their boat on the 
Lake they could see from many posi- 
tions the snow-topped Dent du Midi. 
To the north and north-west of the 
Lake lie the mountains of Jura, break- 
ing the horizon and extending afar. On 
the northern shore is the well-known 
chain of villages and towns, pic- 
turesquely situated, which are so 
popular as holiday resorts—Lausanne, 
Vevey, Clarens, Montreux, Territet, 
Veytaux-Chillon, and others. Byron 
knew their beauty, and sang of ‘‘ sweet 
Clarens*’— 

‘“*Clarens, sweet Clarens, birthplace of deep 

Love, 


Thine air is the young breath of passionate 
thought ; 


nail 
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T hy trees take root in Love ; the snows above 
Ihe very Glaciers have his colours caught 
And sunset into rose-hues sees them wrought 


By rays which sleep there lovingly; the 
rocks, 

The permanent crags, tell here of Love, who 
sought 


In them a refuge from the worldly shocks ; 
Which stir and sting the soul with hope 
that woos, then mocks.”’ 


Two of these towns go back for thei 
origin to the days when, they bore the 
Latin names of Lausonius and Vivis- 
cum. Lausanne does not occupy quite 
its ancient position. It now stands high 
on the mountain side, whence the eye 
crosses the Lake, as the eye of Byron 
must often have crossed, to the grand 
summits of ‘‘ La Haute Savoie.’’ Seen 
on a summer day, with the air clear 
and the surface of the Lake blue, it is 
an entrancing sight. Seen after the 
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innumerable mountains is picked out in 
white, distinct and near. The setting 
sun suffuses the whitened mountains 
with a rosy glow; the sky in the west 
assumes the hue of fire, and the Lake 
becomes a sea of gold. High up above 
Lausanne, near the Sauvabelin wed, 
is Le Signal des Belles Roches, from 
which is obtained a still grander view, 
embracing the valley of the Rhone on 
the east, and the city of Geneva on the 
west. 


But the view is not always peaceful 
and rose coloured. A thunderstorm on 
the Lake is something to remember 
Byron saw the Lake in its stormy 
mood. The writer remembers an occa- 
sion not long ago, when a great black 
cloud appeared upon the western 
horizon, gradually rising, and giving 








WITHIN THE OUTER COURT OF 


CHILLON, LOOKING NORTH. 


The Entrance is on the right of the picture. This gives a view of the 
Fountain Terrace (M on the plan). 


firsc snow has fallen, when the period 
of misty dullness which precedes the 
frosty clearness of winter has not yet 
arrived, each peak of the almost 


place to a livid, lurid glow. The wind 
seemed to fall, until at last nothing 
seemed to stir—except the black cloud 
and the lividness, which slowly, very 
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slowly, advanced. Then suddenly the 
storm broke over the Lake and the city. 
There were no peals of thunder—it was 
a continuous rattle and roar, without 
intermission. The lightning played 
along the western horizon in blinding 
flashes without cessation or interval to 
the eye. The spectacle suggested 
nothing so much as an advancing host 
of skirmishers in the clouds, their rifles 
blazing out fiery destruction before 
them. And then the aerial conflict 


nearer the ancient site of the city. Here 
Byron was detained two days by bad 
weather in his wanderings—and here in 
those two days he wrote The Prisoner 
of Chillon. The house where he stayed 
is now the ‘‘ Hotel d’Angleterre ’’—a 
large hotel at present, probably very 
different from what it was in Byron’s 
day. The writer saw it first in the 
summer, when it was open house, gay 
and busy. The next time he saw it—it 
was winter, and the house was closed: 








CHILLON. VIEW FROM THE DOOR OF THE ‘*‘ GUARD'S LODGE,’’ LOOKING NORTH-WEST. 


The ‘‘Guard’s Lodge”’ is in tower B. In the corner is the stairway leading down to the vaulted 
basement P, while to the right is the entrance to stairway O. The entrance 
to the second court is further to the right. 


seemed overhead in a glare of light; 
and such hail fell as the writer had 
only read about before. The thunder- 
storm of October, 1911, on the Lake of 
Geneva, will be long remembered; the 
newspapers of the next few days 
declared that such a storm had not been 
known for thirty years. 

With scenes such as have been des- 
cribed Byron’s soul was filled with joy, 
and he roamed from end to end of the 
Lake of Geneva. Below Lausanne, by 
the side of the Lake, is Ouchy—much 


with its commemorative slab set into the 
wall on the left of the doorway, it 
seemed like the Mausoleum of a 
Memory. And the marble slab bears this 
inscription : ‘‘ In this house, June, 1816, 
Lord Byron wrote The Prisoner of 
Chillon, ‘thereby adding one more 
deathless association to the already 
immortalised localities of the Lake.’ 
T.M. The gift of a lover of Ouchy.”’ 
He had probably just been in the 
neighbourhood of the Chateau de 
Chillon, had passed through its pillared 
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vaults and its ancient halls, and had 
gazed on the stern walls where they 
were washed by the Lake. Doubtless 
he worked while the inspiration of the 
story and the scene was upon him; and 
the beauty of the poem and of its intro- 
ductory sonnet bear testimony to the 
strength and freshness of the inspiration, 
in which the primary motive was the 
Struggle for freedom. Even the lack 
of correspondence between the story as 
told in the poem and the story as told by 


Chillon! thy prison is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar—for ‘twas trod, 

Until his very steps have left a trace 

Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 

By Bonnivard! May none those marks efface ! 

For they appeal from tyranny to God." 

It is to be feared that the prayer of 
the last two lines has been ignored ; for 
the present writer was unable on his 
various visits to make out those steps; 
and some anxious tourists, English, 
French, and German, sought them in 
vain. The constant stream of pilgrims 





CHILLON. THE THIRD OR INNERMOST COURT, LOOKING NORTH. 
The stair leads to the Knight’s*Hall (U on plan), and the Duke’s Room (X on plan). 


history proclaims the suddenness and 
completeness of the inspiration. The 
sonnet gives the theme and_ the 
inspiration— 


** Eternal Spirit of the chainless Mind! 
Brightest in dungeons, Liberty! thou art, 
For there thy habitation is the heart— 

The heart which love of thee alone can bind ; 

And when thy sons to fetters are consign’d— 

To fetters and the damp vault’s dayless 
gloom, 

Their country 
martyrdom, 

And Freedom’s fame finds wings on every 
wind. 


conquers with their 


which passes through the historic build- 
ing, and has been passing for years now, 
has worn many other marks, and has 
doubtless obliterated those which Bon- 
nivard made. 

The natural sequence in an article 
dealing with the story will be to give 
the story first, and the description of the 
scene of the story next. The poem is so 
full of beauty, dignity, pathos, and 
music, that it well deserves the descrip- 
tion of it by Professor Nichol: ‘* The 
Prisoner of Chillon, which, with its 
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noble introductory sonnet on Bonnivard, 
in some respects surpasses any of his 
early romances.”’ The story begins 
with words which have an_ uneasy 
movement, suitable to the mood of a 
released prisoner who has not for long 
had need or opportunity of words— 
** My hair is grey, but not with years, 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 
As men’s have grown from sudden fears: 
My limbs are bow’d, though not with toil, 
But rusted with a vile repose, 
For they have been a dungeon’s spoil, 
And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are bann’d, and barr’d—forbidden fare." 





CHILLON. 


And then he unfolds the story. His 
father had perished at the stake for 
holding the opinions of reformed 
Christianity. This father left six sons, 
all of whom suffered in turn for their 
Faith. One son was burnt at the stake 
like his father: two fell fighting in the 
cause of religion. The remaining three 
were into the dungeon of the 
Chateau de Chillon, and he who is sup- 


cast 


CHATEAU 
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posed to tell the story survives alone. 
Then he describes the manner of their 
imprisonment and death. In the great 
crypt-like vault each is chained to a 
pillar, in a ‘‘ pale and livid light.’’ But 
they are so chained that they cannot 
move a pace, nor can they see each 
other, although they are so near as to 
be able to speak to each other. At first 
they comfort each other ; but time wears 
down their patience and their courage— 


“Our voices took a dreary tone, 
An echo of the dungeon stone. 


” 


Bonnivard was the eldest, and so his 


at 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE INNERMOST (THIRD) COURT, LOOKING NORTH. 
The stair on the left leads to the Knight's Hall (U on plan), and the Duke’s Room (X on plan). 


; 
si 
duty was to keep up the courage of his 
younger brothers— 
‘The youngest, whom my father loved, “4 


Because our mother’s brow was given 
To him, with eyes as blue as heaven— 
For him my soul was sorely moved." 


The elder is contrasted with him who 
has been thus descrihed 





‘The other was as pure of mind, 
But form'd to combat with his kind; 
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Strong in his frame, and of a mood 

Which ’gainst the world in war had stood 

And perish’d in the foremost rank 

With joy but not in chains to pine." 
The breaking of the heart—the wasting 
of the body—the decline of the mind— 
are all described: each of the brothers 
dies within reach of him, and yet he 
cannot touch them. Men come and bury 
the elder where he falls. The younger 


Il 


Time passes now without count; and 
when release at last comes, he receives 
his liberty as something ‘which he does 
not want— 

“ My very chains and | grew friends, 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are—even I 
Regain’d my freedom with a sigh.” 


It is a story full of poetry and pathos. 





CHILLON. THE THIRD COURT (F), LOOKING SOUTH-WEST 


The archway is from Court E. The Gothic entrance on the right admits to the 
great kitchen (S on plan). 


lives for some time after; but at last his 
voice ceases. The agony of this lends 
strength to the survivor, and with a 
superhuman effort he bursts his bonds— 
but it is no use: the younger is dead, 
too. Then comes a period of darkness 
and oblivion; and at length reason 
returns with the carolling of a bird. The 
jailors become compassionate—they do 
not mend the broken chain, and he is 
«able to climb to a window and to see 
the Lake and the mountains 


“I saw them, and they were the same, 
They were not changed like me in frame; 
I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high—their wide long lake below, 
And the blue Rhone in fullest flow." 


But it is not the historical account of 
Bonnivard ; and a comparison of poetry 
and history is interesting. 


In the ‘‘Advertisement’’ to the poem, 
Byron himself wrote: ‘‘When this poem 
was composed I was not sufficiently aware 
of the history of Bonnivard, or I should 
have endeavoured to dignify the subject 
by an attempt to celebrate his courage 
and his virtues. With some account of 
his life | have been furnished, by the 
kindness of a citizen of that republic, 
which is still proud of the memory of a 
man worthy of the best age of ancient 
freedom.’’ The account is in French, of 
which the following is the substance, 
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Arsenal and Guard Room, being the second chamber (Q) on entering the main building which 
faces the Lake ; looking south towards entrance (P) the Lake being on the right. 


merely with various digressions elimin- 
ated. 

Francois de Bonnivard was the son of 
Louis de Bonnivard, Lord of Lunes. He 
was born in 1496, and studied at the 
University of Turin. In 1510 his uncle, 
Jean Aimé de Bonnivard, resigned to 
him the Priory of the monastry of St. 
Victor, which was close to Geneva. He 
had a great love for the republic of 
Geneva, and was foremost in defending 
it from the attacks of the Duke of Savoy, 
while he did everything which was in 
his power to establish the prosperity of 
his adopted city. He was a Savoyard 
by birth and race, but he was a patriot 
of Geneva: ‘‘ To assure the liberty of 
our Republic he did not fear often to lose 


his own; he forgot his comfort; he 
despised his wealth; he neglected 
nothing to strengthen the welfare of a 


State which he honoured by his choice. 
From that moment he served it with the 
greatest enthusiasm of its citizens; he 
gave to it the courage of a hero, and he 
wrote its history with the candour of a 


philosopher and the warmth of a 
patriot.”’ This last sentence refers to 
the history of Geneva which he wrote 
to the commission of the city Fathers. 
Les Chroniques de Genéve occupied him 
from 1542 till 1550; but Calvin did not 
appreciate the work, and it was not pub- 
lished until 1831—a notice of it describes 
it as ‘‘ uncritical, diffuse, and partial,”’ 
which is not quite the same as “‘ the 
candour of a philosopher,’’ although it 
is quite in keeping with ‘‘ the warmth of 
a patriot.” 

In 1519 the Duke of Savoy entered 
Geneva, and Bonnivard concluded that it 
was time for him to leave when the Duke 
Was in possession. But he was betrayed 
by two companions as he sought to go 
to Fribourg ; and the Duke sent him into 
captivity at Grolée, where he was de- 
tained two years. He was in no sense a 
prisoner for religion, but entirely for 
affairs of State. Whether he escaped 
or was released, the story does not tell; 
but he continued his patriotic fervour 
for Geneva. In 1530, when he was on 
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a journey, he was seized by robbers, who 
first despoiled him, and then handed him 
over once more into the hands of the 
Duke. On this occasion he was interned 
in the Chateau de Chillon, where he 
remained without trial until 1536. In 
that year the Castle was captured by the 
inhabitants of Bern, who were at war 
with the Duke, and Bonnivard was re- 
leased. Returning to Geneva, he found 
that it was now free, and that it had 
embraced the principles of the Reforma- 
tion. He was made a citizen on his return, 
and in 1537 was made a member of the 
Council of the Two Hundred. He received 
a pension of two hundred crowns as long 
as he should remain in Geneva, and the 
house formerly occupied by the Vicar- 
General was placed at his disposal. He 
is distinguished for his work in soften- 
ing the asperities of the new system by 
securing religious toleration for all. In 
1551 he founded the Public Library of 
Geneva by giving his own library, in- 
cluding his manuscripts, to the city. He 
died in 1570, or perhaps in the early part 
of 1571, being then in the neighbourhood 
of seventy-five years of age. His periods 
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of trial and persecution are thus seen to 
be only a small proportion of his life, 
which was, on the whole, a life of 
scholarly ease. His father was not 
persecuted, so far as history tells; and 
the record says nothing about brothers. 
It does not even say that he was chained 
to a pillar in the dungeons of the Castle 
of Chillon, and there are many rooms 
in the Castle in which he may have been 
comparatively comtortable—which wi, 
account for the absence of the foot-worn 
marks in those dungeons which are 
exhibited to the public. Mark Twain 
visited the Chateau. and recorded his 
impressions in The Innocents Abroad, 
He inclined strongly to the view that 
Bonnivard ought to have been very 
comfortable there ; and that a great deal 
of sympathy which has been lavished on 
the Prisoner of Chillon might have been 
more usefully employed in other 
directions. This does not detract from 
the beauty of Byron’s poem, the story of 
which will always appeal to the lover 
of liberty, and will continue to send 
multitudes to Chillon to see the place of 
a heart-rending tragedy which has 
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THE DUKE’S ROOM (X) LOOKING NORTH, ON THE FIRST FLOOR. 
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become real to sentiment though unreal 
to history. 

The Chateau de Chillon was originally 
the possession of the bishops of Sion, 
in the Rhone Valley. In those early 
days it was built to protect the road by 
the Pass of the Great St. Bernard, which 
led from Aosta, in Italy, and to ensure 
the due payment of imposts on goods 
passing to and fro. It cannot have been 
of any great size in those days— 
probably only a square fortress or a 
round tower built upon a rock forming 
an island close to the shore of the Lake. 
In the middle of the twelfth century it 
became the possession of the Counts of 
Savoy, of whom, Peter, is said to have 
enlarged it about 1150. From this time 
onward it was frequently altered and 
enlarged, as its present styles of archi- 
tecture—for they are many—clearly 
indicate. It stands close to the road, 
and can be reached by an easy walk 
from Montreux, besides which the 
electric tramway passes within a few 
feet of the entrance. Its nearness to the 
road rather detracts from its dignity as 
one arrives. Those who visit it ought 
to provide themselves with the four 
pages of notes which can be obtained for 
twopence, in English, French, German, 
or Italian, at a stand within the grounds. 
Admission costs one franc, which 
permits the visitor to take photographic 
snap-shots, but not to place a camera on 
a stand. But if the visitor pays two 
francs he becomes a member of the 
Association for the Restoration of the 
Castle, and he may then visit the castle 
as often as he wishes for twelve months 
without further payment, and may also 
photograph from a stand. It is seldom 
that an English tourist gets to know this ; 
and the present writer had parted with 
an unnecessary franc before he dis- 
covered it. Having discovered it, he 
wishes to pass on the information in the 
interests of economy—and also in the 
interests of the Association, which would 
rather have two francs than one. 

The plan which is here used is a 
reproduction of the official plan, 
retaining the official lettering for the 
readier identification of the features of 
the Chateau if the reader should visit 
the scene or should already have seen it. 
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The Chateau lies on the east end of 
the Lake, and its length extends from 
north to south. As we approach it we 
See five towers rising above it. On the 
plan these are indicated by the letters 
», ©, ét, 2, ott. The last is the 
great ‘‘ Keep’’ or central stronghold 
which formed the final defence of the 
garrison in the greatest 
Probably it occupies the site of the 
original single tower. We cross by a 
modern wooden bridge, which occupi 
the position of the ancient Drawbridg 
Standing before the entrance A we look 
to the right, and see the natural moat, 
the waters of the Lake flowing round 
the Chateau. To the left is a little 
dock, in which are boats for hire. When 
the present writer visited it first he 
hired a boat at one franc an hour with- 
out a man, and had a good look at the 
castle from all sides. The mixture of 
styles struck him very strongly. There 
are round towers and square towers, a 
bartizan thrown out on three courses of 
plain corbelling such as we should find 
on a very old building, Norman arches 
and Gothic arches, and beautiful lines 
of light, broken corbelling of a very 
ornamental character ‘ surmounting a 
great part of the walls. As we view it 
from the south-east we’see the variety 
of outline to perfection; when we look 
from the north we see mullioned and 
transomed windows which suggest our 
own Tudor architecture, and _ close 
beside these the Gothic windows, which 
are probably those of the Chapel which 
is marked Y on the plan. 


strait. 


Looking at it directly from the 
Lake, facing the east, it is not by any 
means convincing as an architectural 
work, but it impresses by reason of its 
position, as nearly as possible covering 
the rock on which it is built. | Com- 
paratively little of the castle is on show 
at the present time, on account of the 
amount of restoration which is going 
on. None of the interiors of rooms on 
the east side, that is to say, next the 
road, is to be seen. The show parts of 
the building are those facing the Lake. 
The exterior does not give an idea of 
the beauty and interest of the interior. 
The building is really very extensive— 
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a fact which is only realised alter com- 
paring the plan with what one has seen 
in a tour, and discovering how much 
remains to be seen. 

On passing through the entrance A 
we find ourselves in a Court D, look- 
ing west. Very often visitors pass 
into that court through the tower B, 
which is described as belonging, “‘ as 
a whole,’’ to the period before the 
thirteenth century. Qn the ground 
floor of this tower is a Bernese guard- 
house, with ‘‘ reproductions ’’ of paint- 
ings done at Chillon in 1586. there 
are also ‘‘ reproductions’’ of Bur- 
gundian culverins of the fifteenth 
century 

On the left of the court D, buildings, 
which were formerly stables of the 
castle, are now very nicely arranged 
houses for the keepers and attendants. 
These are marked N and N1 on the 
plan. At the end of this wing we are 
allowed to go down a few steps, into 
the building P, which is said to be an 
old Romance building, ‘‘ enlarged in 
the thirteenth century, altered later.”’ 
It now gives accommodation for the 
Keeper, the underground part, with 
vaults and pillars said to be of the 
thirteenth century, being a show apart- 
ment, formerly a magazine. From this 
vault visitors go into vaults Q, R, S, 
and U, which communicate with each 
other in series. Basement £ was a 
prison. There is a postern door out of 
it upon the rocks, from which escape 
could be made in an emergency by 
means of a boat. There is a very 
grizzly relic opposite this door, in the 
form of a strong beam close under the 
roof. It suggests at once a usual use 
for the postern door—the beam for the 
unnecessary person, and the door for 
his necessary removal afterwards. The 
gibbet looks old; but as the guide tells 
us that the vault contains woodwork 
and ironwork in ‘‘ facsimile copies ’’ of 
the thirteenth century, we wonder if 
the gibbet is a ‘‘ reproduction.’’ 

The vault marked U is the most 
interesting of all, for it is the celebrated 
prison of Bonnivard. We are told that 
the fifth pillar from the entrance, enter- 
ing from the gibbet room, is that to 
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which he was chained. Byron cut his 
name on the third pillar, and many 
others have handed their names down 
to posterity in the same way. This 
part is said to be much older than the 
thirteenth century, but completely 
altered and vaulted over in that century. 
There can be no doubt that this part of 
the castle is very old. It is also very 
picturesque. Lhe arches, as will be 
seen from the illustrations, spring on 
one side from the natural rock; and the 
floors on that side are rough and 
natural, lumpy, and rising as they 
approach the walls. This is_ the 
character of the whole series of vaulted 
chambers on the side next the Lake. 
When the writer was rowing round the 
castle he noticed that the postern gate 
already mentioned was in a part of the 
wall which contains the form of a very 
high, wide, and flat arch—which 
suggested the possibility that at one 
time there had been a very large 
entrance on the side of the Lake. 

In order to see the other courts and 
the interior of the rooms above, it is 
always necessary for the visitors to re- 
trace their steps, and most of them get 
either lost or confused in the process, 
so that only a very hazy conception of 
what they have seen is carried away. 
They have ‘‘ seen where the Prisoner of 
Chillon was chained’’—that is nearly 
all. 

The courts E and F are both very 
interesting and striking. F is the 
innermost court, round which in the 
middle ages were the special residential 
rooms of the Counts and Dukes of 
Savoy. The wide entrance from Court 
D to Court E, it may be mentioned, is 
as late as 1836, when it was made to 
admit artillery. Court F narrows as it 
tends to the north. At the north end 
are two staircases, one on the left and 
the other on the right. That on the 
left leads to the ‘‘ Knights’ Hall,” on 
the first floor of building U, above the 
‘* Hall of Justice,’’ which again is 
above the ‘‘ Prison of Bonnivard.’’ The 
‘* Knights’ Hall’’ is a handsome room, 
with a beautiful wide fireplace. In 
fact, all these rooms are characterised 
by very fine old fireplaces. On the 
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same floor, and entered close to it, is 
the ‘‘ Duke’s Room,’’ which was the 
private sleeping room of the owner. 
Almost every feature of this room is 
said to date from the fourteenth century. 
It is a room very high for its other 
dimensions, and it has a beautiful ceil- 
ing. The old fireplace is a marvel, 
while window and wall-paintings are 
beautiful. The main kitchen building 
is on the ground floor, entered from 
court F. The ceiling and fireplace 
belong to the fifteenth century, while 
the windows are of the thirteenth. The 
Hall of Justice is a very large room, 
with pillars of black marble and tiled 
ornamentation on the walls belonging 
to the thirteenth century, while the ceil- 
ing and fireplace belong to the fifteenth. 
Close to this hall is a small room called 
the ‘‘ Torture Chamber.’’ The Hall of 
Justice contains some stalls from 
Lausanne Cathedral. The other parts 
of the building are not yet open to 
visitors, on account of restoration. 
The Chateau de Chillon is one of the 
show places of the world, but it is sub- 
ject to disillusionment. It owes its fame 
to Byron, and Byron gave it fame 
through endowing a rather plain story 
of political imprisonment with a great 
many romantic features to which it had 
no right. The Prisoner of Chillon is a 
most beautiful piece of poetry—but it is 
a romance, just as much ‘as Byron’s 
other poetical romances were. Bonni- 
vard was imprisoned there, and for six 
years—that is quite true. But if people 


knew that Bonnivard’s father had not 
been persecuted at all; that Bonnivard’s 
brothers, if he had any—which is quite 
probable, as the eldest son did not 
usually become 


a priest—were not 
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imprisoned with him; that he was 
probably not chained to a pillar at all; 
that his six years’ imprisonment does 
not seem to have had a very injurious 
effect upon him; that he received the 
reward of successful patriotism; and 
that he died full of years and of honour, 
would they crowd to see the Chateau de 
Chillon ? Not for its architecture, is 
the writer’s opinion. Its disillusion- 
ment extends to a great many things 
about it. It contains so many ‘‘repro- 
ductions ’’ that one wonders what he 
may regard as really being what it 
seems. And yet it is old enough, and 
in many ways interesting enough, to 
stand upon its real merits. 


A word may be said about the con- 
jectured portrait of Byron which is 
reproduced, in the hope that it may be 
solved whether it is an authentic por- 
trait or not. It is a very unfinished 
portrait, the canvas bearing signs of 
the required age. There is no history 
attached to it: it was simply found 
among the property of two old men, 
brothers, when it came to be sold after 
their death. The artist who holds it 
believes it to be the work of a dis- 
tinguished painter of the time; and the 
name ‘‘Lord Byron’? is written on the 
back with paint, which does not neces- 
sarily prove anything. The present 
writer doubted very much whether it 
was anything but an amateur study, 
until he compared its workmanship with 
the authentic work of the distinguished 
painter; and then he was struck by the 
remarkably close similarity of painting 
in the hands especially. It would be 
interesting to find that it is a genuine 
portrait, and an original. 
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“BENITA’S ARMS.” 


By HARRY ESCOURT. 


TOM R RIGBY 


66 OT to be seen, forsooth!’’ 

N muttered the young Sieur de 

Bricourt gloomily. ‘‘ Ciel! 

It passes all bearing. There's the third 

time I have waited on his Eminence, 
and never a word with him yet!” 

Drawing his cloak impatiently about 
him—for the chill February wind bit 
keenly—he strode sharply towards his 
lodging in the Rue des Prouvelles. As 
he neared it, he was quick to note fresh 
signs of unrest in the markets ; and some 
cries of ‘‘ No Mazarin!’’ caused him to 
smile grimly. ‘‘ Tis scarce a time for 
the Cardinal to turn away a good 
sword,’’ he thought. ‘‘Mon Dieu! It 
would take but little and I turn Frondeur 
myself !’’ 

Entering his room over the armourer’s 
shop, however, he was somewhat 
cheered by the sight of his groom 
tossing some logs on an already blazing 
fire. ‘‘ See to the horses, Servain,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ and pack the bags. We ride 
back early on the morrow.”’ Then, as 
his man withdrew, and de Bricourt sat 
staring at the flames, the chagrin that he 
felt, as the sense of his unenviable 
position came more fully home to him, 
clouded his face once more. 

Serving with the army of the Prince 
of Condé before Lerida, he had been 
taken by the Spaniards, and it was not 
until the end of 1648 that his cousin had 
forwarded his ransom. Free at last to 
return to France, both he and his 
follower, Yolet, had the further mis- 
fortune to be captured by Spanish 
brigands on the frontier, and again held 
to ransom. In that affair, however, he 
held himself lucky to have come off with 
a whole skin; and, indeed, his death 
would have been a matter of course, had 
he not been of some service to one of 





the chiefs during a revolt of his followers. 
After that, the brigand evinced a rough 
friendship for de Bricourt, and agreed 
to wait until a second ransom could be 
sought. That, however, took time, and 
his spendthrift cousin, who had little love 
for him, either ignored or did not 
receive, the urgent message. 

What the facts had been de Bricourt 
never discovered ; for, when at last Yolet 
was allowed to go in quest of the 
crowns, he returned to his master in 
three months with the news that his 
cousin was dead, and that he was now, 
himself, the Sieur de Bricourt. 

A poor inheritance, as he soon found ; 
for his cousin had left little but the 
chateau, and Yolet had with the greatest 
difficulty raised the money for their free- 
dom on the security of two of the four 
remaining farms. Of necessity, on his 
return, de Bricourt had for a year set 
himself to putting his affairs in some 
sort of order; so that his journey to 
Paris early in 1651 to press his claims 
with the Cardinal was sadly belated, the 
campaign in Catalonia having quickly 
faded from men’s minds amid the unrest 
of the Fronde. 

That Mazarin would within a week 
personally release the Prince of Condé, 
then held prisoner by the Court at 
Havre, de Bricourt could not know. 
Had he guessed it, he might indeed have 
felt sorely tempted to take service with 
the Frondeurs. But though he had a 
passionate admiration for his former 
leader, his enforced absence had led de 
Bricourt, on his return, to view the civil 
disturbances with more impartial eyes 
than those of men who had seen the 
turmoils grow and spread around them, 
and in his heart he held the Princes to 
be little better than rebels. Yet, in his 
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endeavour to place his sword at the 
disposal of the Queen Regent and his 
young sovereign, he was badly baulked by 
his want of money and Court influence. 
Such were his gloomy reflections as he 
rose early the next day and prepared to 
take the road. Descending, he found 
his host in eager debate with some half- 
dozen neighbours. 

‘*Par St. Geneviéve!’’ the worthy 
man broke out, ‘‘there’s news this 
morn, Monsieur. He has made off !’’ 

‘Ciel! Has the Court left Paris?’’ 

‘““No, no, Monsieur. Only the 
Cardinal. He fled last night, by the 
Porte Richelieu, and is at Saint-Germain, 
I hear.’’ 

‘*Then you, for one, will not lack 
business,’’ rejoined de Bricourt slowly. 
‘* And when next I ride to Paris 1 wager 
you'll tell me that many wish his 
Eminence back.’’ 

But the armourer shook his head 
stubbornly. ‘‘ He’s no Frenchman,”’ he 
objected. ‘‘ Let the King rule. That’s 
what I say.’”’ 

‘* Ay, man, but his Majesty is over 
young; and do you think that your 
broils and tumults make things easier for 
the Queen? ’Twill turn out badly, I tell 
you!’’ And with a last friendly word he 
got to horse, and before noon was half- 
way to Soissons, still further persuaded 
that it was useless at such a time to 
press his claims. 

By dusk of the following day he was 
nearing Réthel, when, on rounding a 
sharp turn in the road, his horse shied 
suddenly and came near to throwing 
him. Dismounting quickly, he examined 
the man whose body had scared the 
roan, and as Servain rode up: ‘‘I should 
know that face,’’ exclaimed de Bricourt. 
‘* He is no stranger.’’ 

‘** Mon Dieu!”’ cried the groom. “‘ ’Tis 
the clerk of Monsieur Renauld, the 
notary of Chalons. He has been robbed, 
my lord!’’ 

‘* Ay, and has made his last journey,” 
said de Bricourt, nodding grimly. ‘‘ He 
‘is sped, lad. A shrewd blow that!’’ 
Then, stooping over the body again: 
**Why, the man is still warm!’’ he burst 
out. ‘“‘ Pardieu! and there the rascals 
made off; two of them, or one with his 


horse.’’ And he pointed to the hoof- 
marks on the soft ground by the road- 
side. 

Mounting in haste, de _ Bricourt 
spurred towards the woods by the Aisne 
crying: ‘‘Come, Servain! We'll save 
them some trouble in Réthel.’’ 

He rode hard, fearing to lose the 
tracks in the fast falling light; and at 
last, as he neared a thicket, he was in 
the act of reining up when his horse 
stumbled at the very moment that a 
spurt of flame and a stunning report 
from the undergrowth caused its rider 
to curse his folly. Servain, who was 
following his master closely, gave a cry ; 
and the roan, recovering itself, started 
prancing madly. In a flash de Bricourt 
had a pistol from his holster, and was 
off the horse and plunging through the 
leafless bushes, when another shot met 
him. But he had caught the gleam of 
the barrel, and was down, almost 
sprawling, just in time; for the bullet 
passed close to his head. 

As he rose cautiously, the man broke 
cover and ran. It was a difficult shot for 
de Bricourt in the semi-darkness of the 
wood, and one that he afterwards re- 
membered with some pride; for his ball 
took the rascal fairly between the 
shoulders. But, as he pressed towards 
him through the tangled branches, and 
gained a clearing, two men, as though 
sprung from the ground, were at him, 
cutting and thrusting furiously . 

With a sweep of his sword de Bricourt 
leapt aside, thus compelling them to face 
what light there was, and seeing that 
the fellows could use their weapons, he 
summoned up all his coolness, 


Shouting to Servain—though he feared 
that the lad had taken the first bullet— 
he defended himself skilfully ; but in the 
gloom all the advantage was with his 
adversaries, and he found it trying work. 
Quickly the fiercer of his opponents 
touched him in the side, but in the next 
moment de Bricourt had his fellow 
through the throat. Recovering on the 
instant, with a lightning parade he put 
aside another thrust from the first man 
and thought to have him with a swift 
riposte, when the knave started round to 
face Servain, who, dashing up with a 
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wild yell, broke through the rascal’s 
guard with a single desperate cut which 
stretched him bleeding on the grass. 

As de Bricourt stood panting and 
leaning on his sword, the groom limped 
up to him, pale and trembling. ‘I 
could not get free of the beast sooner, 
my lord,’’ he faltered. ‘* The—mare is 
dead—and rolled on me.’’ And with 
the words he sank gasping to the 
ground. ’ 

Stooping over his servant, whose leg 
was badly strained, de Bricourt cursed 
himself for a headstrong fool. But, 
running to his horse, he quickly had a 
flask of Armagnac from his saddle-bag, 
and after a gulp or two of the spirit the 
lad revived; and by the time that de 
Bricourt had looked to his own wound— 
which luckily was no more than an ugly 
scratch over the rib—Servain was able 
to get to his feet. 

The rascal that the groom had cut 
down was not dead, nor did de Bricourt 
think his wound dangerous. As they 
moved him they heard the chink of gold 
in the fellow’s pouch, and de Bricourt 
stood for a few moments in doubt. But 
at last: ‘‘You must search them, 
Servain,”’ he said. ‘‘ I hold it my duty 
to take whatever may be on them into 
Réthel.’’ 

By the time that the lad had done his 
work, a bundle of parchments and a pile 
of close on a thousand gold crowns lay 
on the ground. 

They could scarce see by then, but 
after tying a rough bandage about the 
head of the knave who still lived, they 
presently found the men’s horses, and in 
half-an-hour were in the town. As de 
Bricourt put the parchments and gold 
pieces before the Mayor, that worthy 
man did not attempt to hide his 
satisfaction. 

‘* Mon Dieu! Monsieur,’’ he burst out 
at last, ‘‘ the town owes you its thanks. 
My Sergeant has been on their heels 
these three days. They are rascals who 
have been thrashed out of Marshal 
Turenne’s garrison at Stenay ; and since 
then, this is not their first crime by a 
many, or so I hear.”’ 

‘**Tis their last,”’ rejoined de Bricourt 
grimly. ‘‘And if you send for the 
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wounded man you should be able to 
secure him. As for the gold, doubtless 
the parchments will explain that, and I 
leave the matter in your hands.”’ 

‘*But you have lost a good horse, 
Monsieur, and should at the least keep 
those that you took from them,’’ began 
the Mayor. But de Bricourt’s side was 
by then burning painfully and, declining 
all offers of hospitality, he made his 
escape; for he had yet a couple of 
leagues to ride, and was determined to 
sleep that night at his chateau. 

Passing at last through the village, he 
checked his steed irresolutely as he 
neared the house of Marnix, the horse- 
dealer, but all was dark ; and repressing 
a sigh he let the tired roan pick its way 
up the slope to the gate tower. As he 
lay sleepless that night in some fever 
from his wound, ever and again his 
thoughts turned to Benita Marnix. 
Indeed, the vision of her big violet eyes 
and pure little white brow with its 
crown of dusky hair, became so real as 
to be almost a torment to him; for he 
knew that he loved the girl, and yet he 
scarce saw how he, a de Bricourt, could 
make such an alliance. 

‘“ Ay, my lord,’ grumbled Yolet, as 
he dressed his master’s wound the next 
morning, ‘‘ Servain has told me all. 
*Twas ever the Bricourt way to seek a 
fight but for the love of it!’’ 

With a roar of laughter, ‘‘ What, 
grousing again, old dog?” cried de 
Bricourt, clapping him kindly on the 
shoulder, ‘‘ Tis because you missed the 
scuffle. I know you, old hot-head!”’ 

‘*‘Sangdieu! may be there’s a pair of 
us, my lord,’’ admitted Yolet with a 
twinkle in his eyes. ‘‘And some of 
those rascally brigands found it so to 
their cost when they were at one 
another’s throats.”’ 

De Bricourt smiled grimly. ‘‘ I doubt 
I shall ever lose the taste of that cursed 
goats’ milk,’’ he said, ‘‘ though I seem 
to see the day when we may be glad of 
such fare. Has Marnix been at you for 
his interest due on the farms ?’’ 

‘“Nay, my lord,’’ replied Yolet 
soberly, ‘‘ nor ever will be again. The 
man is dead. A sudden thing, my lord. 
Some brain stroke, or so the leech gave 
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out. ‘Twas the day after you left for 
Paris.”’ 

De Bricourt looked up _ startled. 
‘* That’s bad for his daughter, I fear; 
and is bad news for me, Yolet,’’ he said 
gravely. ‘‘Some held him no better 
than a Jew, with his grasping ways; but 
he was strangely easy to me, and his 
heirs may not be so. It ever passed 
my understanding how you got the 
crowns from him for our ransom.”’ 

** Why, my lord, the man’s dead; and 
I’ll tell you. I put the fear of the devil 
into him, and that’s the truth!’’ 

‘* How was that, Yolet ?’’ 

‘“I knew things of the man, my lord; 
ay, and he knew me! He was no French- 
man, you understand, my lord; but came 
from the Low Countries. In the Italian 
wars he was but a camp-follower, and 
with the money that he made—and stole 
—he came back to France and set up 
for a horse-dealer, as all the world 
knows. But that was not his aim. 
"Twas but a mask, for he lent money, 
my lord, as we know. Ay, and to others, 
as my lord says, he was hard as any 
Jew. Why, near the whole of the 
village is his by now, and a round score 
of houses in Réthel, and what besides 
of farms and mills I might make some 
guess at, for his grip was heavy in these 
parts. Ay, and in others, too!’’ 

“Ciel! I pity the heirs,’’ exclaimed 
de Bricourt with a shrug. ‘‘ ’Twill make 
them some work to get a hold on it! 
Whom does all this go to, Yolet?’’ 

“I have not heard, my lord; but 
Renauld, of Chalons, whose clerk you 
came on, did his devil’s law work for 
him, and I doubt not those parchments 
would have told us much.’’ 

‘** May be, old dog, ‘tis always war 
to you. But I am no Frondeur, nor, as 
yet, do I follow the Cardinal; so I could 
fashion no excuse to read them. I trust 
that Benita is not left portionless.’’ But, 
instantly—free though he allowed Yolet 
to be when alone with him—he regrett 2d 
the involuntary words, and turned to the 
fire that his man might not see his face 

‘** Cordieu! ’twas just that, my lord,’’ 
the veteran began awkwardly. ‘‘I knew 
somewhat of that matter, and Marnix 
feared me; for——’’ 
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‘“What! What do you know?’’ in- 
terjected de Bricourt, turning hastily. 

‘Just this, my lord. The girl is not 
his daughter. Ay! he’s been good to 
her, my lord, and perchance the saints 
counted it up to him; for he died in his 
bed. But our luck befell the girl some 
twelve years back, as | judge it; for 
Marnix bought her from just such a 
band of rascally brigands as we chanced 
on. Ay, he knew their chiefs, a many 
of them, my lord; and that was why I 
went to him.’’ 

‘* Poor child!’’ muttered de Bricourt. 

‘* Sangdieu! You may say that, my 
lord! She was but a little maid of some 
five years then, and could just lisp her 
name. But, ‘twas a pretty child, that 
was it. We know those knaves, my 
lord; who better? Yet they did her no 
hurt! And as for Marnix, why, 
Cordieu! she got round his flinty heart 
that naught else but steel could touch, 
and that’s the truth.’’ 

‘* And he bought her, Yolet?’’ ex- 
claimed de Bricourt in strained tones. 

‘* Ay, a strange man, that, my lord! 
He bought her as he would have 
chaffered for a horse, for crowns paid 
down ; and yet was ever good to her. A 
little dark beauty, my lord! But she’s 
not his daughter. There’s her name 
that he never changed. She’s good 
Spanish blood, as all the world can see.”’ 
And the taciturn Yolet shut his lips with 
a snap, as though he feared that such 
unusual garrulity would wear his jaws 
out. 

“* Ciel! *Tis as clear as day,’ 
declared de Bricourt. ‘‘ For, did not 
Marnix see to it that she had instruction 
befitting a lady? ‘Twas said in the 
village that it was naught but pride in 
the man, and that it would breed fancies 
in the child’s head unsuited to her con- 
dition. Bah! what do these good folk 
know of the world, Yolet? If we see 
Spain once more, we may be of some 
service to Mademoiselle.”’ 

Yolet repressed a chuckle at the word, 
and his wooden face betrayed nothing 
as de Bricourt gaily pressed a couple of 
crowns on him. 

‘‘ Take a ride into the town,”’ he said. 
‘‘There may be some news of M. de 
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BENITA CURTSIED LOW BEFORE HIM. 


Turenne’s movements.’’ And, as the old 
soldier went off well pleased, his master 
made his way to the apartment, rather 
armoury than living room, from the 
deep window of which he could look 
down on the hamlet and straight across 
to red-tiled Réthel on its distant height. 
As he stood gazing at the village roof- 
tops, he wondered whether Benita was 
grieving for the man, who, whatever his 
real motives may have been, had yet 
given her the protection of a father. 
**Yolet was right,’’ he thought. ‘‘ Not 
a doubt of it! She comes of a good race, 
or she would not have been stolen for 
ransom.’’ And he determined that 
though they might be poor, she should 
be his wife, if she would. Then, turn- 
ing abruptly from the window, ‘‘ Her 


parents she may not know,” he 
muttered with a frown, ‘‘ yet what have 
I to offer her but my name? *Twould 
be no great match for her.’’ Could he 
touch her heart? That was all to him, 
for he would not marry her else. So far 
he felt that he could be firm. But as he 
stared at the burning logs he told himself 
hopefully that she had ever had a ready 
smile for him when he had seen her in 
the village. And he recalled the few 
words that had sometimes passed 
between them, when, reining up at her 
door, he had gone in to see Marnix 
about the money lent on the farms. As 
he sat thus, a serving-man entered. 

‘‘The porter from the gate, my lord, 
brings word that Mistress Marnix 
craves speech with you.”’ 
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De Bricourt started up and took a step 
forward, but quickly restraining himself, 
‘*T will see Mademoiselle here,’’ he said. 
‘* Keep her not waiting, man.’’ And he 
stood with beating heart until in a few 
moments Benita entered and courtesied 
low before him. 

‘My lord,’’ she faltered, her lovely 
eyes moist with emotion, ‘‘ 1 am come to 
thank you for a great service.”’ 

‘“*A service, child?’’ he echoed in 
amazement. ‘‘ But stand not there, 
Mademoiselle!” And he drew her to 
the blazing fire and made her seat herself 
in his own chair. 

“Yes, my lord. <A _ very great 
service,’’ she repeated, blushing and ill 
at ease. ‘‘ The Sergeant of the Guard 
from Réthel came to me this morn and 
brought me back the thousand crowns 
and my—my father’s will and papers 
that I had sent to Monsieur Renauld for 
safe keeping. Oh, my lord, had it not 
been for your brave deed, I know not 
what had become of me, with no will to 
show !”’ 

‘Ciel! Mademoiselle, were the crowns 
yours, then?’’ cried de Bricourt in the 
greatest astonishment. 

** But yes, Monsieur,” 
gently. 


she answered 
** My—my father left all to me, 
and—and the Sergeant told me every- 
thing. All Réthel knows of it, my lord, 
and—ah, but you were wounded !”’ And 
as her great eyes gazed at him in timid 
gratitude a single glistening pearl crept 
down her cheek. 

*“ Why, child, ’twas a mere scratch,”’ 
said de Bricourt, turning to the hearth 
and kicking the logs together to hide 
his emotion. ‘‘’Twas nothing, Made- 
moiselle ; and had the knaves made an 
end of me, it should not have brought 
you to tears.”’ 

“Ah, my lord,’’ she sighed, ‘‘ you 
know me little to speak so!’’ 

At that there was a long silence, and 
Benita sat as still as a mouse. The 
thing had come suddenly on de Bricourt, 
and he scarce saw his way to do what, 
in those times, many a man of coarser 
fibre would have done without a second 
thought; that is, to clasp the pretty 
witch in his arms, and rather command 
than urge her to become his wife. 
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Not a few gentlemen of far less 
illustrious race than de Bricourt’s would 
have thought little of it; and though 
they, too, might have loved her, they 
would have held that in giving her their 
name she should have been more than 
content. But de Bricourt could not do 
it. During his enforced sojourn in 
Spain he had perhaps caught much of 
the stiff code of honour of the Dons; 
with whom, slow to change, the memory 
of such peerless knights as Bayard was 
still a very real influence. 

Thus it was that he turned to her at 
last and said quietly; ‘* You should not 
call me ‘Lord,’ Mademoiselle. I am but 
a poor gentleman, and you are now an 
heiress. You have my congratulations, 
and | regret your loss; since for you at 
least Monsieur Marnix had ever a kind 
heart.’”’ 

On this Benita began to weep openly, 
and impulsively stretched out her hand. 
He patted it clumsily, as though sooth- 
ing a child; for in that moment, in her 
sombre gown, she looked so forlorn that 
she seemed little more to him. 

Presently Benita withdrew her hand 
softly, and dried her tears. ‘‘ I—I feel 
so lonely,’’ she murmured. ‘‘And with 
all this gold, and—these lands, and a 
casket of rings—such diamonds, my 
lord, as I never dreamed of—and I know 
not what besides, I fear—oh! I fear 
everything.” 

““You need feel no 
moiselle,’’ he protested. ‘‘ Men can be 
paid to see to all for you. Renauld, of 
Chalons, was your—your father’s man 
in such matters, I think ; and if I should 
counsel you-——’’ 


alarm, Made- 


‘* Yes?’’ she broke in eagerly. 

‘* Why, child; since ’twill be a ques- 
tion of lands and mills, and doubtless of 
woods, I should join with Renauld an 
advocate from the Parliament of Paris.’’ 
And as Benita made « movement almost 
of fright at the name, he added quickly, 
‘‘Nay, Mademoiselle, ‘tis nothing to 
scare you. These gentlemen of the long- 
robe are soft enough if they see fat fees 
ahead. Your title to all this should be 
pleaded before the Court of the Marble 
Table as they style it. ’Tis the ancient 
Court of Waters and Forests, and its 
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jurisdiction overweighs any tribunal in 
the Generality of Chalons. Ay! and runs 
further than that of the Parliament of 
Paris itself, as they quickly made me 
know when I returned from Spain."’ 

‘**Overweighs the Parliament?’’ she 
echoed, bewildered. 

‘It is so, Mademoiselle, for the law 
is but a tangle. You should thus go 
straight to what is in such matters the 
highest Court, and so Save time and 
trouble ; for you may be sure that sooner 
or later your affairs will come within its 
reach. And let not Renauld pick the 
man for you, but choose him yourself. 
You will thus set one knave to watch 
the other.”’ 

‘* Ah! yes, my lord, I feel that it is 
good advice, but—but how can I, a poor 
lonely girl, do all this?’’ 

‘** There again, child! You call me 
‘Lord.’ You are no poor girl I tell you, 
but an heiress. I will see to the matter 
for you if it is your wish, and ”* But 
she had suddenly caught at his hand, 
and with a sob of relief was pressing it 
to her little red lips. 

‘*Do not, Mademoiselle! I beg of 
you, do not!’’ he cried, trembling, and 
longing to take her in his arms. 

‘Pardon me, my—DMonsieur,’’ she 
faltered, ‘‘ but, oh! how grateful I am.”’ 

‘* There, there, child! All will be well. 
Yet, you should -have been left in ward- 
ship, I think. Were you a queen, you 
might indeed be of age, but as it is I 
fear the law may make trouble for you. 
Can you understand the will, Mademoi- 
selle? Says it nothing of wardship?’’ 

Benita shook her head. ‘‘ It is not 
mentioned,”” she answered sadly. 
‘*Monsieur Renauld’s clerk, whom you 
found dead And she shuddered, 
and seemed unable to go on. 

‘*Yes, child, what said the poor 
fellow ?”’ 

‘*‘He—he seemed to think, Monsieur,”’ 
she continued, stealing an imploring 
glance at de Bricourt, ‘‘ he thought that 
—that I might have great trouble be- 
cause I have no one to protect me!”’ 

‘*Do not fret, my child,’’ he said, 
** you shall not lack a friend, though no 
great one; and you will have all the 
young Seigneurs of the province at your 
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feet ere long.’’ though he strove to 
speak gaily, a trace of bitterness would 
creep into the words, and she looked at 
him reproachfully. 

‘* Ah, I do not want them !”’ she cried 
suddenly, and crouching in her great 
chair, she began to weep once more. De 
Bricourt’s heart was beating wildly, 
and, all his scruples forgotten, he knelt 
beside her and took her hand again. 

‘** What is it that you want, Benita?’’ 
he entreated. For answer she blushed 
crimson, and throwing her soft arms 
round his neck sobbed weakly on his 
shoulder. 

‘* Dear heart !’’ he whispered. ‘‘Dear 
pretty one! It would be my greatest 
joy to make you my wife. But, sweet, 
I am no Chabot, to wed a Rohan, or a 
great fortune. Such things are done, 
‘tis true, but with some loss of honour, 
I fear.’’ At this, she struggled from 
him, pale as death. 

‘* Mon Dieu!” she cried. ‘* You think 
me shameless! Cruel, cruel! And it 
is because | do not know my parents, 
and am not noble! Your love is not as 
mine is, Monsieur. If, indeed, you love 
me at all!’’ 

For a moment he caught her fiercely 
in his.arms, and rained kisses on her, 
despite her struggles; but suddenly he 
let her go, and sank into his chair with 
a wince of pain. 

‘“*Ah!’’ she gasped. And in an 
instant, all rosy with blushes again, she 
was at his feet, with her arms gently 
round him. ‘‘ Your wound,’’ she sobbed. 
‘* Your wound! Taken for me. Ah, I 
should be whipped !’’ 

‘* Forgive! Forgive my words,’’ he 
murmured. ‘‘ They were but pride. 
Indeed I love you, dear heart, and was 
but dreaming of you when you came 
to me.”’ 

In a flash she was perched on the arm 
of his chair. ‘‘ Henri!’’ she breathed, 
pressing her soft cheek timidly to his. 
And then, as he kissed her, ‘‘ Ah! my 
own, my very own Henri!’’ she 
whispered with a great sigh of content. 


* * - 7 * 7 


When, an hour later, de Bricourt 
conducted his blushing sweetheart down 
to the village, he had promised to take 
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charge of the spare gold and the will, and 
Benita felt that the last weight of care 
was lifted from her mind. 

‘* And now I am for the town, little 
one,’’ he’ said. ** There is naught to fear, 
for you may be sure that the Mayor’s 
wife will have you with her until we can 
be married.”’ 

The matter was speedily settled, and 
two days later, on a bright afternoon 
with a touch of Spring in the air, he rode 
by Benita’s side into Réthel. 

““°Tis but for a short time, dear 
heart,’’ he whispered, as he left her, 
regretfully indeed, but glad to escape 
from the flattering attentions of the 
Mayor’s wife, who was quick to see that 
the friendship of the future Madame de 
Bricourt would set her far above her 
neighbours in the town. 

On the following morning, as de 
Bricourt was mounting, Yolet, who was 
always stirring with the dawn, spurred 
up to the gate on a sweating horse. ‘‘I 
have been to the town, my lord,’’ he 
cried. ‘* There is great news!”’ 

** Mademoiselle?’’ exclaimed de Bri- 
court hurriedly. 

‘* No, no, my lord; Mademoiselle is 
well, though I was too early to see her. 
*Tis his Eminence the Cardinal! He rode 
into Réthel late last night with fifty 
gentlemen. He is at the Mayor’s with 
his nieces, my lord. "lis said that he 
is leaving France!’’ 

‘‘Then other arrangements must be 
made for Mademoiselle,’’ said de 
Bricourt quickly; and, indeed, politics 
were nothing to him at that moment. 
‘Take another horse, Yolet, and 
follow me.” 

On entering the town, de Bricourt 
was not surprised to see the bustle that 
the Cardinal’s arrival had caused; but 
when the Mayor in all his bravery 
hurried down to say that Mazarin desired 
to speak with him, he stared at the 
worthy man in astonishment. 

‘“To speak with me?” he exclaimed. 

‘*Yes, Monsieur, and I beg. that you 
will not keep his Eminence waiting.” 

With a slight smile at the Mayor's 
pompous importance, de _ Bricourt 
suffered himself to be led to the chief 
apartment, where, after bowing low to 
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the Cardinal, he saw to his amazement 
that his nieces were present, and with 
them—Benita! Acknowledging de Bri- 
court’s salute, the Cardinal turned to 
Mesdemoiselles de Mancini, requesting 
them to withdraw; and de Bricourt 
almost doubted his eyes when the elder, 
after courtesying to her uncle, drew 
Benita’s arm affectionately through her 
own as she passed out. 

‘*Be seated, Monsieur,’’ said Mazarin: 
And as de Bricourt bowed again and 
hesitated ; ‘‘ Nay, Monsieur,’’ he added 
pettishly, ‘‘ this is no occasion for cere- 
mony, nor have I time for such things. I 
hear that you waited on me thrice in 
Paris?”’ 

““It is true, your Eminence. But | 
was not fortunate, I ies 

‘And are now glad of it; is it not so, 
Monsieur?’’ broke in the Cardinal 
keenly. 

‘“Nay, Monseigneur, you misjudge 
me! I journeyed to Paris to offer your 
Eminence my sword, and if some em- 
ployment can be found for me, I now 
make that offer.”’ 

The Cardinal darted a piercing glance 
at him, and made a wry grimace. ‘1 
thank you, Monsieur,”’ he said dryly, 
‘* but—employment ? 1 am leaving 
France !"’ : 

‘* Then I wager ‘twill not be for long, 
your Eminence,’’ cried de Bricourt. 

‘“What mean you by that, Monsieur ?”’ 
And de Bricourt noted that Mazarin had 
grown strangely pale. 

‘* Nay, Monseigneur,’’ he hastened to 
say, ‘‘I know nothing. But France 
has need of your Eminence.’’ 

‘* Well, well, Monsieur,”’ rejoined the 
Cardinal, and de Bricourt could see that 
his words had pleased him; ‘‘ I waste no 
time in asking who you are, or what 
you can do, for I know.”’ 

‘* You know, Monseigneur?’’ 





‘*Mademoiselle Marnix has told my 
nieces much about you. Far more, 
doubtless, than I could have learned from 
your lips. You could be of service to 
me, Monsieur. But as for employment, 
why, I am no longer a Minister, and I 
have little money—very, very little.”’ 
And his voice rose almost to a whine. 
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De Bricourt repressed a smile with 
difficulty. ‘‘ I have little myself, Mon- 
seigneur,’’ he said roundly, ‘‘ but shall 
not ask for any. I am content to wait 
until your Eminence once more rules 
France.”’ 


‘** 1 shall not forget yvour words, Mon- 
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neur,’’ said de Bricourt uneasily. 

‘* Perhaps, Monsieur, your friends 
could be of assistance in such a matter. 
My nieces are with me, and to be frank 
with you, money is of greater moment 
to me now than a good sword.”’ 

‘* 1 have few friends, your Eminence, 
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sieur,’’ replied Mazarin quietly, but with 
a strange expression on his face. ‘* You 
do not, however, understand my posi- 
tion at this moment. Had you offered 
me a loan of, say, a thousand crowns, it 
would have met my necessities the 
better.’’ 

‘‘T have not the money, Monseig- 





SHE CRIED. 


and fear that I can be of little use, but, 
perhaps the Mayor here zr 

‘* Pah!” interrupted the Cardinal, 
‘‘ they could do it, these fat burgesses ; 
but will not, until they see which way 
the wind blows. And they have no wits 
to see—or guess! Surely, Monsieur, 
you have one friend who would be willing 
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to do this for me?” And his eyes strayed 
craftily to the door by which Benita 
had left the apartment. 

In a flash de Bricourt had sprung to 
his feet. ‘‘ Monseigneur!’’ he burst out, 
‘‘ you cannot take her money. ’*Twould 
be unworthy. Why, she is little more 
than a child!”’ 

‘“Tut, tut, Monsieur, you do not 
understand. If Mademoiselle Marnix 
wishes to make me a timely loan, why, 
the money is hers. But you fear to lose 
it, eh, Monsieur ?”’ 

‘‘Again you misjudge me, your Emin- 
ence. ’Tis not that!’’ said de Bricourt 
restraining his anger with difficulty. 

‘* The error is yours, Monsieur,’’ re- 
joined the Cardinal with a _ sudden 
dignity. ‘‘If Mademoiselle Marnix 
lends to me, she lends to France, and 
France will repay her!’’ And as de 
Bricourt stood suddenly abashed before 
him; ‘‘ There, there, Monsieur,’’ con- 
tiued Mazarin impatiently, “‘ we touch 
on matters of State. You will under- 
stand later. Be good enough to forget 
my words. Go to Mademoiselle, and 
then see me again.” 

As de Bricourt entered the room in 
which Benita was waiting for him, she 
sprang to her feet; and with a quick 
blush and a little gasp, was in his arms. 
** Oh, the Cardinal’s nieces have been so 
good to me!’’ she whispered as_ she 
clung to him. 

“‘Child, you must not lend your money 
to his Eminence,’’ said de _ Bricourt 
reproachfully. ‘‘Who can say how 
things may go?” 

‘*And yet, Monsieur, you offer him 
your sword ?’’ 

‘* Why, ves, dear heart; but that ts 
different. A gentleman may fight for 
his cause, for advancement—to have 
more to offer to his sweetheart.’’ And 
he kissed her tenderly. 

‘**But may not a girl do what she 
can?’’ ventured Benita. ‘‘Mademoiselle 
de Mancini has promised me that the 








Cardinal shall make oh, shall do 
great things for for me.” 
** Well, child,’’ said de _ Bricourt, 


wondering somewhat at her confusion, 
but thinking that he had grasped her 
thought ; ‘‘lend but the thousand crowns 
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and nomore. ’Twill be little to you, but 
speak not of your diamonds _ to 
Monseigneur.”’ 

At this Benita hung her head, and 
stole a guilty look at him. ‘‘One ring 
I took from the box, and showed tc 
Mademoiselle de Mancini this morn,”’ 
she faltered. ‘‘ And and, she was so 
good, and so dear to me, that I I 
gave it toher. And and I think that 
his Eminence has it now!”’ 

De Bricourt could not forbear a laugh 
as she smiled deprecatingly at him. 
‘**Tis a weakness of the Cardinal’s— 
diamonds,” he said. ‘‘But you have not 
the rest with you, I trust?” 

‘*No, Monsieur. I hid them safely 
before I rode here with you.”’ 

‘*That is well, child. And I doubt 
not that ring has gained you a powerful 
friend. You must not seem to miss the 
stone from Mademoiselle de Mancini‘s 
hand. For myself, I have faith in the 
Cardinal’s star. It would seem that 
there is no other man with the head to 
rule France. Why, you will be a reign- 
ing beauty at Court yet, dear heart; 
though I fear that I shall cut but a poor 
figure by your side.”’ 

At this Benita burst into a sweet peal 
of laughter, and then shyly held up her 
little pouting lips to him. Indeed, they 
were so absorbed in one another that 
Mazarin was entirely forgotten, an.! 
they sprang apart in consternation as 
the door opened quietly and a silky 
voice said: ‘‘ Your pardon, Mademoi- 
selle, but matters of State must come 
first. I have need of M, de Bricourt 
this very hour.” 

** Monseigneur,’’ 
court, ‘* I 











stammered de Bri- 
I am ready.’’ 








Mazarin nodded quietly. ‘* And 
the other matter?’’ he queried softly. 

‘* Mademoiselle has a thousand goi! 
crowns available, if your Eminence 
would deign to make use of them.’’ 

‘*A thousand crowns, now, Mademoi- 
selle,’’ said the Cardinal gravely, ‘‘meay 
more to me than you can possibly guess 
But—it will take time, perhaps?’ 

‘““The money shall be at your 
Eminence’s disposal within the hour,”’ 
replied de Bricourt. ‘‘It is at my 
chateau in safe keeping.’’ As the words 
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left his lips a gentleman entered 
hurriedly, to stand abashed at Mazarin’s 
impatient exclamation and quick frown 

‘* Pardon me, your Eminence, but a 
messenger has this instant come in from 
Havre de Grace,’’ he explained. ‘‘ He 
brings this letter from Spain, and has 
been on our heels these five days.’’ 

‘From Spain?’’ exclaimed the Car- 
dinal eagerly. ‘*Give it, me, man!’ 
And snatching at the missive with little 
ceremony he broke the seals in nervous 
haste. As they stood watching him they 
saw his face darken. 

** Cospetto!’’ he muttered, ‘* He asks 
too much. ‘oo much! And I thought 
1 had his measure!’’ ‘Then, turning 
suddenly to de Bricourt : *‘ | can promise 
you nothing, Monsieur,”’ he said bitterly. 
‘‘As for the crowns, you must do as 
you will. For the moment, my plans are 
—are—but there! you would not under- 
stand. Pray leave me, Monsieur.”’ 

Inwardly cursing his evil fortune, de 
Bricourt bowed gloomily, and as Benita 
seemed about to utter a tearful protest, 
the Cardinal turned from them and flung 
the letter angrily on the table. The 
paper slid along the polished board, 
balanced a moment on the edge, and 
fluttered to Benita’s feet. Mechanically 
she stooped for it, and as she replaced 
it she uttered a stifled cry. 

‘*Monseigneur,’’ she faltered, ‘‘those 
—those seals?’’ 

‘“*“What of them, 
said Mazarin peevishly. 

‘* They bear the arms on my slip of 
silk,’’ she exclaimed excitedly. 

‘*Per Dio!’’ cried the Cardinal. 
‘* What is that you say, Mademoiselle? 
The corner of silk that you showed my 
niece? The silk that was with you when 
you were stolen by the brigands?”’ 

‘** But, yes, your Eminence!’’ she 
rejoined trembling. ‘It was found 
with my—with the will and papers ; and 
that it was with me then was written on 
the parchment in which it was folded.”’ 
Hurriedly drawing a package from her 
bosom, she unfolded it with eager fingers 
and laid a torn fragment of silk by the 
letter ‘* Look, Monseigneur !"’ she cried. 
‘* The arms embroidered on the edge. 
They are the same!”’ 


Mademoiselle ?”’ 
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As Mazarin caught up the scrap and 
compared it with the seals on his letter, 
de Bricourt, who had been standing like 
a man bewildered, noted an extraordin- 
ary expression of relief cross his face. 

‘*It is the coat, Mademoiselle,’’ said 
the Cardinal after a moment’s examina- 
tion. ‘‘ Yet, with a difference.’? And 
turning to the gentleman who had 
brought the letter, ‘1 will speak with 
the messenger presently, Monsieur,’’ he 
said quickly. ‘* Be good enough to see 
that we are not interrupted.”’ 

As the door closed, Mazarin placed a 
chair for Benita and handed the scrap of 
silk to de Bricourt. ‘‘ You see the arms, 
Monsieur?’’ he said. ‘‘ It is the coat 
of the Duke of Ossone, or at the least 
of the Giron family. Grandees of Spain, 
Monsieur. A great House!’’ 





‘**T will go to Spain began de 
Bricourt. 
‘*Bah! And the war, Monsieur?” 


broke in Mazarin dryly. ‘‘ This letter is 
{from a member of that family. From 
one who, if he will, can do me a favour. 
But he is not too willing. You under- 
stand, Monsieur? Something more than 
chance I see in this, for, when I send 
him a piece of news so welcome, will he 
not owe me some thanks?”’ 

‘* Undoubtedly, your Eminence. But, 
could I not bear the news with a safe- 
conduct ?”’ 

“In your eagerness to hasten from 
France you pay Mademoiselle a poor 
compliment,’’ rejoined the Cardinal with 
a smile. ‘‘I can employ you more 
suitably. You are a soldier, and will 
therefore comprehend the importance of 
negotiations that precede a peace. * Had 
it been your lot to direct such affairs, 
you would appreciate more fully that a 
matter, trifling in itself, may yet sway 
the balance and lead to much. Made- 
moiselle shall be recognised by her 
kindred, but I beg, Monsieur, that you 
will leave this in my hands.”’ 

As Benita, all smiles and dimples, gave 
a little purr of happiness, Mazarin bent 
low before her and kissed her hand, and 
that with a flourish and a grace that 
might have seemed strange in his purple, 
but dressed as he was that day as a 
simple cavalier, the action became him 
well, 











‘* No better blood in Spain, my child,”’ 
he said kindly. Then, turning to de 
Bricourt; ‘‘ In ten minutes, Mosieur,”’ 
he added. “‘ If you have two stout men, 
you can ride for me to Saint-Germain 
with a letter to the Queen. You see I 
trust you—both!’’ And he left the 
apartment hastily. 

Her eyes dancing with joy, Benita 
went up to her lover and put her hands 
on his shoulders. ‘‘ Will you be proud 
of my family, Monsieur?’’ she asked 
roguishly. And he could only silence her 
with kisses. 

They were married on de Bricourt’s 
return from Saint-Germain ; and though 
he carried many a letter safely to the 
Queen from Cologne, to which city the 
Cardinal retired for some months, yet 
he was often able to be with his young 
wife for a time. And when on another 
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later—the 
Fronde being crushed at last—Mazarin 
returned to Paris with all the pomp of 
a sovereign, de Bricourt’s services were 
not forgotten, and he was made Cheva- 


February day two years 


lier of the King’s Orders. Moreover, he 
was offered a post- at Court, for the 
Queen—herself Spanish—was quick to 
recognise Benita’s claims of birth, no 
less than did her kindred. Indeed, Her 
Majesty evinced much affection for her, 
and would have had her remain near her 
person. But Benita, who was little 
dazzled with the attractions of Court life, 
preferred to live quietly at Bricourt with 
her husband, where she was as happy 
and gay as a bird, employing her wealth 
in embellishing the chateau, and accu- 
mulating such wide lands that she lived 
to see her little son become a very great 
man indeed. 
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Morn. 


By A. R. HORWOOD. 


O Morn, what joyous feelings thou 
dost bring! 
What thoughts divine from thee do 


daily spring! 
Thou spread’st a curtain o'er the lone- 
some night, 
And day by thee is ushered into sight. 
A silver gossamer round thee doth cling. 


The grey dawn shortly merges into light, 
Until the sun in all his strength and might 
Transforms the meadows into robes that 


gleam ; 

And dancing lights are seen upon the 
stream ; 

The mere, the lake, the river, all are 
bright, 

When ocean glints like plates of shining 
gold, 

Or silver sheets with which it doth 
enfold 

The dull-clad earth now cleft with 


beams of light; 
The heart and soul warm at the pleasing 
sight ; 
They climb glad heights, unfetter’d by 
the cold. 


Each healthy breath of morn the spirit 
heals, 

A kiss upon the lips of youth it seals. 

In every vein a joyous current flows, 

And energy succeeds to dull repose. 

Into the mind and eve a new light 
Steals. 


Upon the brow and cheek the light 
winds blow. 
In early morn ’tis health, not care, we 


SOW ; 

Then vigour richly courses in the 
veins, 

Then youth and manhood seize the guid- 
ing reins. 


The flowers and birds—and Man him- 
self. all grow. 


Fresh Morn, transforming hill and vale 
and plain, 

And bringing Nature into tune again, 

Lifts from the dulled brain its load of 
care— 

Quickens anew the energizing air, 

And spurs the soul to sound a glad 
refrain. 
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DUNWICH IN DOMESDAY BOOK. 


DUNWICH IN 


By S. M. 


INIS will ere long be written to 
the grim war which, for nine 
hundred years and more, Dun- 

wich has waged on the Suffolk coast 


-with her implacable, insatiable enemy, 


the sea. The final passing of the 
ruined church (the last of how many !) 
on the edge of the cliff is near. Great 
encroachments of the sea have taken 
place this year, and there remain but 
two arches on the south side and one 
on the north, and the crumbling tower 
—what is left of it, for the west side 
crashed to ruin in 1902. Neptune’s 
victory is nearly won; his long banquet 
of bones from the churchyards draws 
to an end, and he will soon overthrow 
these fragmentary ruins, almost the last 
frail token of a once populous, flourish- 
ing city, long since destroyed by the 
sea. 


LITERATURE. 


ELLIS. 


To recount the history of Dunwich 
would require a volume, and only its 
briefest outline can be given here. Very 
considerable Roman and Saxon tradi- 
tions attach to the place, and one 
authority has suggested it may be the 
Sitomagus of Antonine’s Itinerary 
(about A.D. 200). The first outstand- 
ing fact in the town’s history is the 
arrival of Felix of Burgundy, who, on 
being appointed Bishop of the East 
Angles, fixed his see at Dunwich A.D. 
630, and he died there in 647. 


‘*At Donwok then was FELIX first bishop 
Of East Angle, and taught the Chrysten 
faith 
That is full hye in HEVEN I hope.”’ 


Thus wrote John Weever (1576-1632), 
the first poet, apparently, to mention 
Dunwich. 
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Despite the removal of the episcopal 
see, about 870, Dunwich continued to 
be a town of great importance to the 
period of the thirteenth century, and 
was particularly notable for shipping, 
and the number of its religious houses. 
Stow, writing about 1562, related that 
Dunwich in old days was surrounded 
by stone walls with brazen gates, 
possessed a King’s Court, a Bishop’s 
Palace, a mint, mayor’s mansion, fifty- 
two churches, and as many windmills, 
together with a spacious harbour, much 
frequented by great ships. ‘The 
traditions heard by Stow probably 
exaggerated the former glories of Dun- 
wich, particularly in the number of its 
churches, but it is quite evident that the 
harbour was of considerable import- 
ance. For other records state that it 
was “* greatly frequented by marchands 
and marchandize ’’ ; that in the reign of 
Edward I. the town owned some thirty- 
six large trading vessels and twenty- 
four smaller fishing boats; that in 1296 
the inhabitants byilt and equipped at 
their own cost eleven ships of war, 
carrying each seventy-two men; and 
that in 1347 Dunwich sent six warships, 
with 102 men, to assist in the siege ot 
Calais. 

Dunwich was _ represented by two 
Members in Parliament from the time 
of Edward I. till 1832. At the latter 
date the electors numbered thirty-two, 
and the city had long vanished. 

Throughout its lengthy history Dun- 
wich had a never-ceasing war to wage 
with the encroaching sea, and the 
plucky manner in which the inhabitants 
re-built their houses and churches and 
clung to the spot for centuries is an 
example of splendid spirit and indomit- 
able resolve, only finally quelled by 
irresistible forces. In defiance of the 
biblical parable, they had built their 
house, if not upon the sand, upon a 
precarious, crumbling cliff of sand and 
loam, easily undermined by the sea; 
and so, when the floods came and the 
winds blew, it fell, and great was the 
fall of it. As early as 1085 certain land 
which had been taxable in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor had disappeared 
into the sea. In 1286 great damage 
was done; and by 1350 four hundred 
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houses, and the churches of St. Felix 
(built by that bishop seven hundred 


years earlier), St. Leonard, St. 
Nicholas, St. Martin, St. Michael, and 
St. Bartholomew were destroyed; and, 
worst blow of all, the haven was blocked 
up by shingle and silt, and rendered 
useless (1328). As an ancient chronicler 
pathetically observed, the haven ‘‘could 
never be brought by all the costs and 
labour Donwich bestowed upon it to 
continew there againe.’’ ‘the town 
thus lost for ever the tolls and business 
from the shipping passing to and from 
Blythburgh, Walberswick, and South- 
wold, which of yore *‘ came all downe 
to Donwich to go into the sea.”’ 

From the date of this commercial 
calamity Dunwich decayed (for, after 
much conflict with their neighbours, 
the new haven was eventually cut out 
and eStablished near Southwold), and 
its valiant men began to lose heart in 
their hopeless fight. Primitive barri- 
cades, prayers and priestly curses, 
were all in vain, the triumphant 
sea redoubled its efforts, and between 
1540 and 1570 Dunwich suffered in- 
credible damage, so that not one- 
quarter of the town—city no longer— 
was left standing. It must have been 
about this date that a vast number of 
the inhabitants, rendered homeless, 
migrated to other parts of the country, 
for a most curious fact in the history of 
Dunwich is that no ancient dwellings 
are found in that part of the place, re- 
mote then from the sea, which com- 
prises the hamlet of to-day. Evidently 
the affrighted people resolved to build 
no more in such a fated district, and 
shook the dust of it from off them, and 
departed elsewhere. Many, no doubt, 
settled at Southwold, for that place in- 
creased in prosperity and population as 
Dunwich declined. 

The seventeenth century brought no 
respite to the moribund town, for the 
sea destroyed the ancient Temple build- 
ings and the Market Place, to say 
nothing of numerous houses. Only two 
parish churches now remained. In 
1665 and 1672 the inhabitants had two 
brief, exciting distractions to take their 
thoughts for awhile from their ever- 
present tragedy. On June Ist of the 
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first-mentioned year the English fleet 
(‘‘ the greatest England had ever seen,”’ 
the Duke of York, himself in command, 
relates) anchored off Dunwich in Sole 
Bay. What a glorious sight must 
those ninety-eight great battleships 
have presented as they arrived in 
stately procession, with their grim 
figure-heads, towering galleries astern, 
vast sails, gay flags and pennons. A 
few hours later the Dutch fleet of 113 
ships of war came up with the east 
wind, and two days afterwards the men 
of Dunwich heard the thunder of the 
guns from the battle taking place to 
the north-east of Southwold. On May 
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menoed, and large sums of money were 
offered to the fishermen to convey the 
absentees to their ships. An old con- 
temporary song, published in The 
Norfolk and Suffolk Garland, 1680, and 
sung to the tune of Suffolk Stiles, con- 
cerns this battle, and marks probably 
the first appearance of Dunwich in 
verse (excepting the Weever triplet 
quoted previously) :— 
** One day as | was sitting still 
Upon the brow of Dunwich hill, 
And looking on the ocean, 
By chance I saw De Ruyter’s fleet 
With royal James’s squadron. meet ; 
In sooth it was a noble treat 
To see that brave commotion. 
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ALL SAINT'S CHURCH IN 1895, 


28th, 1672, they were actual spectators, 
as far as the smoke from the firing per- 
mitted, of a great naval fight just off 
their town, for on that day took place 
the memorable Battle of Sole Bay, when 
the Duke of York engaged the Dutch 
fleet under De Ruyter. Previous to the 
fight, the combined fleets of England 
and France, comprising 101 battleships 
and many smaller craft, lay at anchor 
in the Bay, the long line extending from 
Minsmere (south of Dunwich) to Easton 
Ness (north of Southwold); and a great 
many of the officers and sailors were 
ashore at Dunwich and the other towns 
when the battle unexpectedly com- 
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AS SWINBURNE KNEW IT. 


| cannot Stay to say the names 
Of all the ships that fought with James, 
Their number of their tonnage; 
But this I say, the noble host 
Right gallantly did take his post, 
And covered all the hollow coast 
From Walberswyck to Dunwich.”’ 


And so on for four more verses. 


he excitement of the battle over, 
poor Dunwich (after this reminder of 
how she, three hundred years before, 
sent her own brave little fleet to help 
fight the French) had to turn once more 
to the eternal war with the sea. Very 
likely the tremendous concussion of the 
cannon at Sole Bay Fight caused many 
tottering ruins in the town to fall. Fire, 











too, aided 
Dunwich. 

The eighteenth century dawned, and 
the sea devoured the Town Hall, the 
Jail, and St. Peter’s Church. This last, 
the penultimate church, stood consider- 
ably under a quarter of a mile north- 
east of the existing ruins of Al] Saints, 
and the course of events was just the 
same as has taken place with the latter 
edifice in our time. St. Peter’s Church* 
was dismantled in 1702 as the sea 
approached, and the building tumbled 
over the cliff as the waves undermined 
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the north-east hurling great seas on the 
defenceless cliff. All the marshes and 
surrounding land were under water, and 
the final ruin of Dunwich was consum- 
mated by further storms in 1746 and 
1749. Thomas Gardner, aforemen- 
tioned, collector of revenues for the 
Salt Works at Southwold, went over to 
Dunwich after the storm of 1740 to 
note the damage done, and he relates 
that he ‘‘ beheld the Remains of the 
Rampart; some tokens of Middlegate ; 
the Foundations of down-fallen edifices, 
and tottering Fragments of noble struc- 
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Edith Morrison 


ALL SAINT’S CHURCH, DUNWICH, IN 1912. 


Drawn by 
it. Gardner, the historian of Dun- 
wich, writing about 1753, records: 


‘‘ This churchyard was swallowed up 
by the Sea not more than twenty years 
ago, when the Last Remains of the 
Dead were seen sticking on the Sides 
of the Cliff.’’ 

In December, 1740, terrible destruc- 
tion was caused by strong winds from 


*John Daye (1518-84), the printer of Foxe's 
Book of Martyrs and of the works of Latimer, 
Parker, etc., was a native of St. Peter’s parish, 
Dunwich. 


tures; Remains of the Dead exposed. 

. several skeletons on the Ouze, 
divested of their coverings, some lying 
in pretty good Order, others interrupted 
and scattered as the Surges carried 
them. ” Thomas Gardner was so 
interested in what he saw that he decided 
to write the history of the place, and 
his An Historical Account of Dunwich 
was duly published in 1754. This book, 
which also dealt with Blythburgh, 
Southwold, and other parts of the 
locality, though often inaccurate, was a 
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very remarkable production for a 
humble, provincial man in days when 
research work was difficult and facilities 
few. He studied diligently the ancient 
chronicles of Speed, Stow, Bede, 
Camden, Holinshed, and all the other 
records which comprise the earlier 
appearances of Dunwich in Literature; 
but he seems to have erred in trans- 
lating the details of the locality from the 
Domesday Survey. ’ 


At the date Gardner wrote, about 
1753, he states the population of Dun- 
wich had dwindled to one hundred souls, 
so it is very evident that after the 
disastrous storms of 1740-9 most of the 
few remaining inhabitants moved to 
neighbouring towns or villages, and 
that before the close of the eighteenth 
century the place took the aspect it 
bears, more or less, to-day. Dunwich 
now comprises about one hundred and 
sixty inhabitants, who dwell in modern 
cottages; and the only remains of the 
old town are the ruins of the Chapel of 
St. James’s Hospital (dating from about 
1190), of a portion of the Priory of 
Grey Friars or Franciscans with the 
outer wall and two fine gateways, and 
of the church of All Saints on the edge 
of the cliff. This church, which was 
erected in the fourteenth century, was 
still used for Divine Service in Gardner's 
time, but before 1780 it was dismantled 
and fallen into ruin. Then began the 
same drama which has been enacted to 
the exit of all its predecessors. The 
sea attacks the base of the cliffs, the 
undermined upper portions fall, bring- 
ing with them great masses of the 
building and the grim contents of the 
crowded churchyard. 


Such is Dunwich, and the strange 
history and influences of this spot, 
‘‘ where over the grave of a city the 
ghost of it stands,’’ have inspired many 
fine things in English literature. Par- 
ticularly and pre-eminently was_ its 
mesSage impressed upon the imagina- 
tion of Swinburne, inspiring some of 


his most magnificent poems. Let me 
first quote a few verses from his 
*The extracts from Swinburne’s works in 


Mr. Watts-Dunton, 
entirety by Méssrs. Chatto and Windus. 
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Dunwich*, picturing so vividly this 
tragedy of the churchyard and the sea: 


‘ One hollow tower and hoary 
Naked in the sea-wind stands and moans, 
Filled and thriiled with its perpetual story ; 
Here, where earth is dense with dead men’s 
bones. 


Low and loud and long, a voice for ever 
Sounds the wind’s clear story like a song. 

Tomb from tomb the waves devouring sever, 
Dust from dust as years relapse along ; 

Graves where men made sure to rest, and never 
Lie dismantled by the seasons’ wrong. 


Now displaced, devoured and desecrated, 
Now by Time's hands darkly disinterred, 
These poor dead that sleeping here awaited 
Long the archangel’s re-creating word, 
Closed about with roofs and walls high-gated 
Till the blast of judgment should be heard. 


Naked, shamed, cast out of consecration, 
Corpse and coffin, yea the very graves, 
Scoffed at, scattered, shaken from their station, 
Spurned and scourged of wind and sea like 
slaves, 
Desolate beyond man’s desolation, 
Shrink and sink into the waste of waves. 


Tombs, with bare 
truded, 
Shroudless, down the loose collapsing banks, 
Crumble, from their constant place detruded, 
That the sea devours and gives not thanks. 
Graves where hope and prayer and sorrow 
brooded 
Gape and slide and perish, 


white piteous bones pro- 


ranks on ranks. 

Rows on rows and line by line they crumble, 
They that thought for all time through to be. 

Scarce a stone whereon a child might stumble 
Breaks the grim field paced alone of me. 


Earth and man, and all their Gods wax 
humble 
Here, where Time brings pasture to the sea. 


Earlier in By the North Sea Swin- 
burne was less macabre in his present- 
ment of Dunwich’s graves by the sea— 


A land that is lonelier than ruin; 
A sea that is stranger than death; 
Far fields that a rose never blew in, 

Wan waste where the winds lack breath ; 
Waste endless and boundless and flowerless, 
But of marsh-blossoms fruitless as free ; 
Where earth lies exhausted, as powerless 
To strive with the sea. 


No surety to stand, and no shelter 
To dawn out of darkness but one, 
Out of waters that hurtle and welter 
No succour to dawn with the sun. 
But a rest from the wind as it passes, 
Where, hardly redeemed from the waves, 
Lie thick as the blades of the grasses 
The dead in their graves, 





this paper are quoted by kind permission of 
the owner of the poet’s copyrights 
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As the waves of the numberless waters, 
That the wind cannot number who guides, 
Are the sons of the shore and the daughters 
Here lulled by the chime of the tides: 
And here in the press of them standing 
We know not if these or if we 
Live truliest, or anchored to landing 
Or drifted to sea. 


. . 


And gentler the 
wind from the 
dreary 

Sea-banks by the 
waves overlapped, 
Being weary, 
speaks peace to 
the weary 

From slopes that 
the _tide-stream 
hath sapped ; 
And sweeter than 
all that we call 
so 

The seal of their 


slumbers shall 
be, 

Till the graves 
that embosom 


them also 
Be sapped of 


the sea. 


Equally with 
Dunwich itself, 
Swinburne was 
fascinated by 
the lonely 
marsh country 
to the north-west of the place. A 
strangely fascinating region it is, 
too, the site, in part, of the ancient 
forest of Dunwich—the West Wood 
(the East Wood went into the sea long 
centuries ago). Parallel with the sea 
run the Reedland and Dingle salt 
marshes, reaching to Walberswick. 
Half-a-mile or more inland, stil] parallel, 
comes a stretch of rising heathland and 
woods comprising Dingle; then another 
great expanse of marsh, backed by 
hillocks, woods, and heath, where 
stands Westwood Lodge, built in 1652. 
This and Dingle Stone House are 
almost the only habitations visible, ex- 
cept those of Dunwich to the south. 
Hear again what Swinburne sings of 
this lone land, In the Salt Marshes— 
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Miles, and miles, and miles of desolation! 


Leagues on leagues on leagues without a 
change! 


Sign or token of some eldest nation 
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Here would make the strange land not so 
strange. ; 
Time-forgotten, yea since time's creation, 
Seem these borders where the sea-birds 
range. 
Tall the plumage of the rush-flower tosses, 
Sharp and soft in many a curve and line 
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IN THE SALT MARSHES. 


Gleam and glow the sea-coloured marsh- 
mosses, 
Salt and splendid from the circling brine. 
Streak on streak of glimmering seashine 
crosses 
All the land sea-saturate as with wine. 


Far, and far between, in divers orders, 
Clear grey steeples cleave the low grey sky ; 
Fast and firm as time-unshaken warders, 
Hearts made sure by faith, by hope made 
high. 
These alone in all the wild sea-borders 
Fear no blast of days and nights that die. 


Qut and in and out the sharp straits wander, 
In and out and in the wild way strives, 
Starred and paved and lined with flowers that 

squander 
Gold as golden as the gold of hives, 
Salt and moist and multiform: but yonder, 
See, what sign of life or death survives? 


What houses and woodlands that nestle 
Safe inland to lee of the hill 


As it slopes from the headlands that wrestle 
And succumb to the strong sea’s will? 
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Truce is not, nor respite, nor pity, 
For the battle is waged not of hands 
Where over the grave of a city 
The ghost of it stands. 
Like ashes the low cliffs crumble, 
The banks drop down into dust, 
The heights of the hills are made humble, 
As a reed’s is the strength of their trust: 
As a city’s that armies environ, 
The strength of their stay is of sand: 
But the grasp of the sea is as iron, 
Laid hard on the land. 


Personally, I always like to believe 
that Swinburne had Dunwich again in 
his mind when penning his wonderful 
poem, A Forsaken Garden, though | 
have to admit that Mr. Watts-Dunton 
has stated to me: ‘‘ A Forsaken Garden 
cannot, I think, be located; it is not a 
transcript of any particular place, and 
has probably as much to do with the 
Isle of Wight as anywhere.’’ = Still, 
Mr. Watts-Dunton agreed with me that 
Swinburne may have combined impres- 
sions of both localities in the poem. 
The situation so lyrically pictured might 
well be between Dunwich cliff and the 
salt marshes :— 

In a coign of the cliff between lowland and 
highland, 

At the sea-aown’s edge between windward 

and lee. 


The fields fall southward abrupt and broken 
To the low last edge of the long lone land. 
Over the meadows that blossom and wither 
Rings but the note of a sea-bird’s song; 
Only the sun and the rain come hither 
All year long. 


And, as in all the Dunwich poems, 
the motive of A Forsaken Garden is the 
triumph of the Sea over the land and 
over Death, the death of Death :— 


Till the slow sea rise and the sheer cliff 
crumbl:, 
Till terrace and meadow the deep gulfs drink, 
Till the strength of the waves of the high tides 
humble 
The fields that lessen, the rocks that shrink, 
Here now in his triumph where all things 
falter, 
Stretched out on the spoils that his own 
hand spread, 
As a god self-slain on his own strange altar, 
Death lies dead. 


It was in the seventies that Swin- 
burne first visited Dunwich. He was 
lodging in what Mr. Watts-Dunton 
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calls ‘“‘ that wonderful place, South- 
wold,’’ at one of the Centre Cliff 
houses, now merged into the hotel of 
that name. Both friends had an intense 
mutual love for the coast of East 
Anglia; Swinbourne dedicated By the 
North Sea to Mr. Watts-Dunton in one 
of his finest sonnets; and it can be 
hoped, perhaps, that the survivor may 
add yet another book to the list of those 
wherein the scene is laid, wholly or in 
part, at Dunwich. 

Now to note briefly some of these 
works. 

George Crabbe, a native of neighbour- 
ing Aldeburgh, pictured the coast 
scenery by Dunwich in The Lover's 
Journey and elsewhere. In The Suffolk 
Garland, 1818, appeared Verses written 
at Dunwich, by Henry Dell. Bernard 
Barton, a frequent visitor from Wood- 
bridge (as was also FitzGerald), wrote 
a poem entitled Dunwich. 

In 1828 James Bird, of Yoxford, pro- 
duced his Dunwich: A Tale of the 
Splendid City, in four cantos. Agnes 
Strickland, another resident of the 
locality, wrote a long ballad of forty 
verses entitled Dunwich, which was 
published among the notes of her book, 
Worcester. Fight, or the Cavalier, 1826, 
and she was also the author of a story 
(founded on fact) relating to Dunwich, 
and called The Danger of Doing 
IVrong, which will be found in Harper’s 
Magazine, 1851. There is an exciting 
little tale of smugglers and murder at 
Dunwich, The Borrowed Book (in 
Household Words, June, 1853); and 
Wilkie Collins in No Name (1862) 
places a good part of his story at Alde- 
burgh, from whence his characters go 
to Dunwich. To come down to more 
recent times, Sir Henry Rider Haggard 
has laid the scene of no less than three 
of his novels at Dunwich, namely, in 
The Witch’s Head (1884), Stella 
Fregelius (1903), and Red Eve (1911). 
The author, of course, often takes 
advantage of justifiable literary license 
to alter and adapt the features of the 
place and neighbourhood to his fictional 
purposes; and so does Mr. Bernard 
Capes in his capital romance, The 
Secret in the Hill (1903), wherein there 
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is no lack of stirring adventures at 
‘** Dunberry’’—smugglers and buried 
treasure galore. 

In An Affair of Dishonour (1910) 
Mr. William De Morgan has placed a 
large portion of his story in the salt 
marshes north of Dunwich, the weird 
region which appealed so strongly te 
the imagination of Swinburne. In Mr. 
De Morgan’s book—so compact of 
‘atmosphere’’ throughout and_ so 
vividly interpretative of English life 
after the 
Restoration— 
his. principal 
characters 
take up their 
abode at Kips 
Manor :—"‘ It 
lay in the flat 
country out 
towards the 
sea. . . Once 
it stood near 
a smal] port 
with a fishing 
population . . 
Now it was a 
little better 
than a_ salt 


The easterly 
wind off the 
sea blew too 
strong o’ 
nights, and 
no sleep could 
be in it for 
the howling 
thereof and 
the sound of Photo by 
waves con- 

fronted by a 

long breastwork of shingle less than a 
mile away. . Nothing against sheer 
silence but the life of the night with- 
out; the distant thunder of the shore, 
the cry of its responsive shingle; the 
wind that means to find in the hours of 
sleep new ways of moaning through the 
silent ‘house and roaring in its chimneys, 
and now is rushing inland with the fly- 
ing scud of foam. ** The site of 
Kips Manor seems to be identical with 
that where stands Stone House, Dingle, 
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surely the most lonely dwelling imagin- 
able, backed by woods, overhung by 
trees, and facing the great stretch of 
marsh with the sea beyond. How 
powerfully and impressively _ this 
Strange, desolate country appeals to 
the imaginative mind is evidenced by 
what Mr. De Morgan tells me of the 
history of his book :— 

‘Over forty years ago I spent a 
month at Southwold, and heard all 
about Dunwich and the ancient port, 
and saw and 
enjoyed the 
neigh bour- 
hood. I must 
have retained 
a vivid recol- 
lection of 
what I saw, 
having _not 
only suc- 
ceeded in the 
landscape, but 
popped a 
house down 
in it which is 
pure inven- 


me... | 
ought to try 
to identify 


Kips Manor ; 
I have no 
doubt it is 
somew here 
there, and 
that the 
whole thing 
happened. 
The Stone 
D. R. Gooding House, at 
Dingle, looks 
so very likely. 
It is the very place that was hanging 
in my mind at the time of writing— 
only I am sure I never visited it.’’ 
How vividly Mr. De Morgan has 
realised the situation of Stone House, 
those who are familiar with both the 
book and the spot can testify. One of 
the most effective incidents in An 
Affair of Dishonour is the realistic pre- 
sentment of the Battle of Sole Bay, and 
the sense of terror that overwhelmed the 
dwellers in the lonely house of the 
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marshland when the first thunder of the But still, with dauntless front, retreating 
guns cut the silence that brooded a on ; 

: ; ‘ “. ie hou hold’st thine own among East Anglian 
habitually over them. Miss Marjorie rowtie 


Bowen also deals with Sole Bay Fight 
in her novel, J Will Maintain. 

Dunwich has figured in many maga- 
zine articles, poems, and other works 
too numerous to mention here. In con- 
clusion, | am permitted to quote from 
some privately-printed verses by Miss 
Mary E. Shipley, entitled At Dunwich, 
which epitomize very gracefully the 
history and aspect of this memorable 
place :— 

The heath-lands glow with gorse and purple 
heather ; 

The Dunwich rose blooms pure-white as of 

yore ;* 
Che speedwell sheds its tender smile of greeting 

Above the graves of hearts whose strife is 

o’er. 


And as I sit beneath the church's shadow, 
Of all thy ancient churches left the last, 
I close my eyes and fancy calls up visions, 
Of those who dwelt here in the shadowy 
Past. 


The warlike Briton fashions here swift arrows, 

Sweeps in his coracle on thy river's breast, 

Hunts through thy forests, drives his furious 
horses, 

Here rears his wattle hut for nightly rest. 


The Roman Eagles swoop with restless pinions 

Down on thy sunny weald and heath-crown'd 
height ; 

Here hangs their eyrie till, by dark need driven, 

Back to old Rome they wing their sombre 
flight. 


A strong, free race from o’er the Northern 
waters, 

Fills now with warriors thy forsaken fort ; 

New pagan shrines rise o'er the ruined altars, 

And fair-haired children with old ocean sport 


But hush! the sound of ocean angry raging, 
Prelude of wreck and loss thy years shall 


know ! 
No human strength can stay the waves’ swift 
fury, 


Spent upon church and tower and cliff below. 


A losing battle thine! Yet wear’st thou bravely 


A peaceful smile to meet old ocean’s frowns. 


The centuries pass; and now grey-hooded friars 


Go barefoot over heath and street and lane, 
Preaching of Christ's dear Love, and living 


closely 
to His bright Pattern free from. earthly 
stain 


And still the wintry winds, all fiercely raging, 


Scatter the town’s defences one by one, 


The ocean, turbulent with wrath, engaging 


In that dread work where wind and sea are 
one 


And now I raise sad eyes, and fair before me 
The quiet ocean smileth in my face, 
for one brief hour the Past has lived before me 
Of which the waves have left us scarce a 
trace. 


Blow softly, winds, and spare the grey old 


tower, 

L.and-mark belov'd upon this treacherous 
coast ; 

Bloom sweetly, speedwell, with thy message 
God-like 


lo me and those at rest--a countless host. 


And when this last frail tower inevit- 
ably falls, it will cause many a pang of 
real regret, for around it cluster many 
memories, not only those of the historic 
past, but personal ones also. The 
pathetic message of that lonely church 
in ruins—‘‘ full of the sound of the 
sorrow of years ’’—but a step from the 
restless, deadly sea, grows more and 
more audible as the end approaches. 
One would hold awhile longer this 
token of Romance, this symbol of the 
mutability of human things, ere it be 
‘‘taken wholly away, made one with 
death, filled full of the night’? by the 
Triumph of Time. 





*Bernard Barton, in a note to his poem of Dunwich, states that the Dunwich Rose 


was 


brought thither by the Monks, and that there was a tune called Dunwich Roses sung in Suffolk. 
James Bird in his Dunwich says the rose grew on the cliff :— 
** This decks the stern and sterile cliff, and throws 
O’er its rough brow new beauty where it grows.” 
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By ARTHUR ECKERSLEY. 


T was a perfect June evening in 2010 

] —a year that is still sufficiently near 

to us for its exquisite summer to 

be recalled with gratitude—and in the 

living room of House No. 47632, in the 

South-western district of London, an 

eager little party had assembled for one 

of those periodic re-unions which have 

proved so popular a clause in the 
Families-Abolition Act. 

Well might Mother Robinson smile 
contentedly as, gathering up_ her 
knickerbockers of rich grey (that most 
becoming of a'l modern matronly attire) 
she settled herself back in her pneumatic 
chair, and glanced from one to the other 
of the faces of her former children. 

Not one was missing! . From Citizen 
203465, the bronzed and bearded Polar 
Electrician, snatching a_ hard-earned 
night’s holiday from his office away 
down at Cape Shakleton, to the pink- 
cheeked little semi-citizeness 940321 X, 
who had yet almost three years to serve 
in the Infancy Institution of the 
Northern Highlands. Mother Robinson 
felt herself indeed a proud and happy 
woman that night. 

She felt old though, as indeed she in fact 
was—old enough to have been reared in 
the terrible shadow of the great Anglo- 
German war, which signalised the finish 
of the national system. 
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Even to-day Mother Robinson could 
hardly bring herself to regard a mid- 
European Brother as something not just 
a little sinister and menacing. Her wise 
and kind old eyes had seen many 
changes and much progress; but at 
times odd memories out of the past came 
back to trouble them.. 

Something of this showed in their 
thoughtful gaze now, as it rested for a 
moment upon the countenance of her 
second daughter, 413208 (M). A strik- 
ing and attractive face this was, with its 
clear-cut features, close-curling hair, 
and faint golden moustache just accen- 
tuating the upper lip. 

Mother Robinson, watching, thought 
that never before had the girl appeared 
so lovely. And she wondered, what was 
it that brought such freshness to cheeks 
and eyes. Instinctively, as she pondered, 
her hand went up to the dainty Mento- 
meter that hung from its slender chain 
upon her bosom. But she could not use 
it. To one whose youth had been spent 
in the more punctilious days of King 
Edward VIII., there was always a kind 
of indelicacy in thus mechanically detect- 
ing the thoughts of others. 

With a gentle sigh, Mother Robinson 
unclasped her fingers from the jewelled 
toy. Let the girl have her private 
“~-otions undisturbed, she thought a 
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little wistfully ; as a fact, however, the 
elder woman had already formed a 
shrewd guess at their nature. 

How shrewd that guess had been was 
proved, not ten minutes later, when, 
above all the thousand noises of the 
great city, the louder purr of an ap- 
proaching aeroplane became distinctly 
audible to the party around the table. 

If the cheeks of 413208 (M) had been 
flushed before, the rich colour of them 
flamed now to an almost guilty crimson. 
Clearly, to one at least of the company, 
this new arrival was not to come as a 
surprise. 

The girl’s confusion was patent; 
Mother Robinson saw it with a kindly 
throb of her sympathetic heart, then 
turned expectant towards the open 
window, where already a hackney-plane 
quivered stationary against the stage, 
and a passenger, bidding the aviator 
wait, had leapt lightly down into the 
room. 

He was a young man of about twenty- 
five or six, strikingly pretty, with soft, 
dark eyes shaded by curling lashes, a 
peach-like complexion, and _ dainty 
features that, without being regular, 
possessed the charm of an exquisite and 
winsome coquetry. 

‘* I forgot to tell you all,’’ said 413208 
(M), very conscious of the quizzical 
regards fixed upon her, but bearing 
herself gallantly enough; ‘‘ We two are 
going to hear the Opera in Hyde Park. 
I asked 6664 to call here for me, pe- 
cause it is nearest. We ought to start 
at once.”’ 

“‘ Capital !’’ exclaimed Father Robin- 
son, with unsuspecting heartiness. He 
spoke for the first time since the meal 
began, thus breaking a favourite rule of 
his that conversation and tabloids should 
be enjoyed separately. (Like many old 
people, the progenital Robinsons were 
notably less eupeptic than their more 
favoured offspring.) ‘‘ But why the 
‘plane? A vacuum would have got 
you there, for the same money, in less 
than half the time!’’ 

At this one of the younger boys 
giggled suddenly. ‘‘ Trust old treble- 
six,’’ he whispered to his neighbour, 
speaking of the visitor by his familiar 


diminutive, ‘‘to get *' .!swest aero- 
plane he could pick. A regular blue- 
bottle, most likely !’’ The two youngsters 
exchanged a significant wink. 

Meanwhile the opera-goers were 
preparing to depart, when Mother 
Robinson ‘discovered, with hospitable 
concern: that the visitor had refused his 
tabloid. 

** Thanks, no,’’ said the young man, 
laughingly, ‘‘ I had mine in the middle 
of the day. I assure you that I always 
do.’’ 

‘* And now,”’ retorted the old lady, 
‘‘you come out to face the night air, 
in an open ’plane, with absolutely no 
extra wrappings !”’ 


‘*Isn’t that just like a man?’’ put in 
one of the girls sardonically. ‘‘ They 
are always pretending to be so delicate, 
but the risks they run for the sake of 
appearance would send the toughest of 
us to the crematorium in a fortnight!’’ 

** Treble-six’’ laughed again, but 
nevertheless, feebly protesting, suffered 
himself to be enveloped in a borrowed 
mantle of spun cherry-wood, the volum- 
inous folds of which lent a quaint charm 
to his somewhat fragile beauty. 

When they had passed through the 
window, dusk had already fallen—the 
warm, scented dusk of a cloudless June 
night. -Overhead, the sky was a dome 
of blue velvet hung with stars like great 
jewels. Romance and mystery seemed 
all about them as palpable influences. 

As they took their seats, a great ocean- 
going ‘‘ Sousa’’ swept past them, high 
up, a line of briliantly-lighted windows 
through which they caught a glimpse of 
the moving figures of crew and pas- 
sengers. Next moment she was already 
far down the sky, a dwindling rocket of 
fire upon the western horizon. 

413208 (M) followed the flight appre- 
ciatively, her trained ear estimating the 
faint pulse of the radium-valves till they 
faded into silence. 

Then she turned to her companion. 
‘An easy thousand,’’ she _ said, 
enthusiasm in her tone, ‘‘I know the 
girl who is driving. They pushed it to 
fifteen hundred on the trial. Fine, 
isn’t it?” 
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A GREAT OCEAN-GOING ** SOUSA” 


The young man beside her made no 
answer, beyond one almost shy glance of 
admiration and assent. 

Slowly, according to our modern 
ideas, yet all too swiftly for the pair, the 
old bat-like machine winged its steady 
way over the lighted town. Below them 
on every hand, myriads of tiny flames 
stretched away into the distance; 
residential tracts, marked by the soft 
semi-obscurity of electricity, showing 
almost as patches of darkness in com- 
parison with the bright flare of the 
phosphor-lit streets. 


SWEPT PAST THEM. 


Directly beneath the course of the 
‘plane the Brompton Boulevard 
wound like a snake of brilliant gold. 
The glorious night seemed to have 
tempted the whole world into the open 
air. Before every café the little green 
tables were crowded; laughter and 
music came up to them in a confused 
murmur of sound. 

Soon the leisurely ninety miles an hour 
became even slower; they hung for a 
moment over the green expanse of the 
park, then circled cautiously into the tail 
of the long aerial queue that was moving 
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forward to ‘‘ set down "’ at the entrance 
to the Central Theatre, upon the pillars 
of which posters announced that the 
summer season of Old English Opera 
would commence that evening with a 
revival of ‘‘ Our Miss Gibbs.” 

Both 413208 (M) and 6664 were ardent 
devotees of music, to whose fine tast2 the 
classic simplicity of this twentieth 
century composer affprded a welcome 
relief from modern methods. They 
settled themselves luxuriously for two 
hours of enjoyment. 

* * * * * + 

At last it was over, and, with eyes 
still a little dazzled by the brilliance of 
of the Phosphors, they found themselves 
outside again in the dim park. 

Instinctively, without a word spoken, 
they had slipped past the main plat- 
forms, from which vacua and aeroplanes 
were now darting noisily upwards in 
every direction. Only when they were 
once more alone 6664 ventured to 
murmur, half inaudibly, ‘‘ Oughtn’t we 
to get straight back ?”’ 

But 413208 (M) replied with a slightly 
increased pressure of the arm within her 
own, and led the way to where at some 
distance the faint light of an automatic 
café showed them an empty table and 
two chairs, standing solitary beneath the 
shadow of the trees. ‘To each, perhaps, 
there seemed something providential and 
fore-ordained in the arrangement. 

When, however, they had taken their 
seats, and two long tumblers of scented 
oxygen and the same number of sugar 
tonules had appeared upon the table 
before them, treble-six uttered yet 
another protest. 

‘* Surely they'll be expecting us,’’ he 
said. 

But 413208 (M), as before, made light 
of all such objections. ‘‘ Nonsense,’’ she 
retorted authoritatively. ‘‘ They’ve got 
a new story from the library that will 
keep them happy for hours. I unpacked 
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the films myself, only this afternoon. 
They have forgotten all about us by this 
time.’’ She paused; then, leaning for- 
ward, with quite a different note in her 
strong, young voice, she asked: 

‘** Don’t you like being here?” 

The young man inclined his head 
timidly. The night deepened about them. 
Overhead the sky was now almost noise- 
less; only at rare intervals the floating 
lights of some high “ plane’’ streaked 
the purple for an instant, and dis- 
appeared. Once again, more strongly 
than before, they felt themselves shut 
within a magical world in which they 
two might have been the only living 
beings. 


* ~~ * * * * 


‘To think ’’—it was 6664 speaking, 
an hour later—*‘ that out of all the girls 
there are in the world, it should have 
been you, and no one else, to choose 
me! I can’t understand it.”’ 

413208 (M) stocd up, stretching happy 
arms towards the sky, and laughing. 
‘““It is—queer, isn’t it?’’ she assented. 
‘* But what beats me is the—difference 
it makes in everything. I can’t explain. 
Somehow, to-night, even the most trivial 
commonplace things, aeroplanes, I 
mean—the telautoscopes—that ‘‘Sousa’’ 
that passed us on the way—all that 

they seem quite fresh, and almost 
marvellous. Altered... .” 

‘* I understand,’’ said 6664 softly, 
‘I’ve been feeling it, too, ever since 
this evening started.’’ 

‘** Just because you and I love each 
other, and know it,”’ said 413208 (M). 
She mused a space. ‘‘ That’s the only 
reason. Surely our love must be very 
wonderful, to do that!’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered 6664, and paused. 
Then, looking up into the other’s face, 
he added, slowly and solemnly, ‘* It’s 
the most wonderful thing that ever 
happened.”’ 
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the 14th of June, the place was 


T's year was 1884, the day was 
Rivercourt Lodge, near Lynd- 


hurst. 

Age had mellowed the ruddy tints of 
the large red brick house, which 
fronted a wide expanse of velvet lawn. 
It was dotted here and there with trees, 
all with their own peculiar tints, yet 
blending into one harmonious chord of 
colour in the glow of the western sun. 

Overhead the sky was a luminous 
turquoise, and the soft air was laden 
with the perfumes of summer. 

Altogether it was as glorious an 
afternoon as it is possible to conceive. 
Everything was very still, a light breath 
rustled the trees or stirred the grass, 
and that was all. 

The sunlight flickered like golden rain 
through the leafy branches of an elm, 
and lit them from end to end with a 
wonderful glory. Under the screen of 
green leaves sat a girl of about three and 
twenty, with a boy of four on her lap. 

Her hat lay on the grass beside her, 
and the burnished gold of her hair shone 
like a halo round her head. 

She was gazing with proud fascination 
at the sleeping face of her little son. The 
dark curly head nestled against her arm, 
the black lashes lay soft and shadowy 
on the smooth fair cheeks. 

In every curve and trick of feature she 
traced a resemblance to a certain hand- 
some young officer,who was now serving 
with the Egyptian army at Suakin. 

Five years earlier all the romance in 
her nature had been stirred when Lieu- 
tenant Cameron first crossed her path. 
A strong feeling of attraction had drawn 
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them closely together, and after a few 
weeks’ courtship he had married her. 
Since then a rich full tide of love and 
happiness had been hers. 

Presently a spell of musing came over 
her, and leaning back in the swing 
chair, she let the voice of the whispering 
breeze bear to her on its wings sweet 
memories of the past. 

‘* What a beautiful world it is,’’ she 
murmured, and her gaze wandered 
towards the picturesque house with its 
gables and latticed windows. It had 
been the home of her childhood and 
early girlhood, was woven with all her 
thoughts. 

Now that her widowed father was 
dead, she was the owner of this fair 
demesne. Every stick and stone of it 
was dear to her, and a tender smile 
curved her lips as she drank in afresh 
the beauty of the scene around her. 

Steps came along the path, a man’s 
firm, decided tread. 

She turned her head as a tall, spare 
figure strode on to the lawn. He was 
somewhere about forty years of age, well 
built, with a strong, resolute face, dark, 
earnest eyes, and a clever mouth and 
chin. . 

The sound of footsteps hag aroused 
the child, and with shrieks of delight he 
ran with hurrying feet over the soft turf. 

‘*Angus, Angus,’’ shouted the little 
fellow gleefully, and an instant later he 
was mounted aloft on the man’s 
shoulders, holding on to his neck with 
vigerously clinging arms. 

Grace Cameron rose to her feet as the 
boy broke away from her, and the pose 
she fell into quite unconsciously was a 
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singularly graceful one. Her white 
dress hung about her in soft sheeny 
folds, showing to perfection the slim- 
ness of her figure, and enhancing the 
dazzling whiteness of her skin, the 
Titian shades of her hair. 

‘** You are late, Angus, I thought you 
were coming to tea,’’ she said with a 
bright smile of welcome. 

‘*T am late, I know,’’ answered 
Doctor Graham, gently putting the boy 
down, and holding out a firm, well- 
shaped hand. ‘I hope you did not wait 
tea for me.”’ 

‘*Not very long. But will you have 
some now ?’’ she enquired. 

‘*No thanks, I had a cup with one ct 
my patients.”’ 

‘*Eric has always shown a pronounced 
taste for your society, Angus,’’ Mrs. 
Cameron said presently, glancing up 
from her sewing to watch her small son, 
He was perched on the doctor’s knee, 
chattering in a quaint, unrestrained way. 

‘* Daddy never plays at wild beasts 
with me like Angus,’’ exclaimed the 
child all at once, putting his head a little 
on one side in a thoughtful way. 

His mother and the doctor laughed 
outright. 

‘*But Dad tells you stories,’’ sug- 
gested Graham, pulling his watch from 
his pocket and opening the case. 

The boy’s face took on a look of eager 
delight and his big eyes sparkled as they 
rested on the works. 

A little later he was fetched by his 
nurse. ‘‘ Dood night, Angus, come 
again soon,’’ said the child as he was 
carried off. 

** He is as fine a boy as you could se: 
anywhere,’’ remarked Graham, lighting 
a Cigarette. 

“Yes, he is never ill. 1 think he will 
be as tall and strong as his father,”’ she 
answered in a tone of pride and pleasure. 

There were a few minutes’ silence 


‘during which Doctor Graham lounged 


back in his chair with that feeling of 
blissful content which follows a day of 
toil. 

He watched with half-closed eyes the 
nimble fingers draw the needle in and 
out of her work. To him she was the 
sweetest and fairest woman in the world. 


He had loved her as a child—he loved 
her still. But he had jealously guarded 
his secret. She had never guessed its 
existence. To her he had always been 
an ideal friend, tender and chivalrous 
in manner, strong and true as steel. 

They had sat silent for some time, 
when she spoke. 

** How tired you look, Angus! I’m 
sure you work too hard.’’ 

He did not answer her at once, but 
her voice seemed to have broken the 
train of his thoughts, that had gone 
back over the vanished years. 

‘*IT should be very lonely without my 
work,’’ he said, half absently, and then 
stopped short as if he had spoken in- 
advertently. 

She raised her eyes and looked 
attentively at him. ‘Then for the first 
time she noticed the deep lines on his 
face, the silver threads in his dark hair. 

*““You ought to marry,”’ she said 
gently. 

** So that is the rdle you have selected 
for me,’’ he replied with a queer smile. 
“*But I am afraid I have a great pre- 
dilection for bachelorhood. I shall 
never have a wife.’’ 


“* But why?’’ she asked with the open 
reserve of an old acquaintance. 

““ There was but one girl in the world 
I wanted, and I could not get her—that 
is all.”’ 

He spoke with the utmost gentleness, 
but there was something in the tone of 
his voice which forbade further ques- 
tioning. 

‘* By-the-bye,’” he said, abruptly 
changing the subject. ‘‘ There are one 
or two cases of diphtheria in the village. 
You had better not let Eric go there.’’ 

‘*IT am glad you told me,’’ she said 
anxiously. ‘‘I will speak to nurse to- 
night.” 

‘*Now I must be off,’’ he remarked 
as the wheels of a dog-cart sounded on 
the gravel. 

She strolled with him down the garden 
path between the lawn and the flower 
beds. Already everything was begin- 
ning to flush with a rose colour, and for 


the moment all was bathed in a golden 
hue. 
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‘*Now you need not be alarmed about 
Eric running any risk of infection,” 
said Graham, taking her hand in a kind 
grasp. ‘‘ The village is more than a 
mile away.”’ 

But a troubled light was in her eyes, 
as a moment later he drove rapidly 
through the gate. 

** What if Eric should fall ill and be 
taken from her!’’ and her heart sank 
down like lead as the terrible thought 
entered her mind. 

With swift steps she sped back to the 
house and up the stairs to the pretty 
airy room which her little son shared 
with her. She bent over the cot where 
he lay in his first sleep with both arms 
flung up on the pillow above his head 
and his small mouth slightly parted in 
a smile. 

‘His hand is cool, he seems as well 
as possible,’’ she murmured with a sigh 
of relief, and pressed her lips lightly to 
the soft cheek glowing with warmth and 
health. : 

He stirred a little and opened his big 
innocent blue eyes. 

** I do love you so, mother,’’ he said, 
and passing an arm round her neck he 
kissed her with a child’s fresh spon- 
taneous caress. In another minute the 
fringed eyelids closed and he was 
breathing softly and evenly. 

‘“*I am not given to be causelessly 
afraid, but somehow I have a foreboding 
that trouble is near,’’ she said half 
aloud, as she adjusted the coverlet. 

The night was far advanced before she 
felt inclined to rest. When the light of 
the moon was shining through the 
window, tracing patterns on the carpet 
and the wall, she threw herself on her 
bed and fell into an uneasy sleep. 

Towards the early dawn she was 
aroused from a troubled dream by a 
hoarse little voice asking her piteously 
for ‘‘ water.’’ 

The sharp, altered note in the merry, 
childish voice ‘made her brain reel. 

In a moment she was by his side, 
holding a glass to his lips, noting with 
agonized dread that already it hurt him 
to swallow. 

She put her hand to her head in a 
dazed fashion. 


Her dream was trie, . 
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then—how vivid and real it had 
seemed !—that the doctor’s warning 
had come too late. Eric had sickened 
with diphtheria. 


* * * * * * 


Two days had passed. A profound 
stillness reigned in the room where little 
Eric lay at the very gate of death—a 
stillness that was pregnant with awe. 

Everything had been done so far in 
vain. He was getting rapidly worse, 
every minute his breathing became more 
difficult. 

Angus Graham stood on one side of 
the cot looking down on the worn little 
face—his brows knitted together in a 
moody frown. There was but one 
chance left to save the little life which 
was now directly threatened. He ran 
over in his mind what it was. Trache- 
otomy—-suction of thé tube, and artificial 
respiration. 

Graham thought hard and deep. 
Suction of the tube meant an enormous 
risk to himself. It would probably put 
au end to all his hopes of fame in the 
world, a sudden end to his career. But 
on the other hand the loss of the child 
would blight the life of the woman whom 
Graham loved with his whole being. No 
sacrifice could be too great where she 
was concerned. 

Suddenly he glanced across the cot to 
where she stood motionless, as if turned 
to stone, a little hot hand clutched in 
hers. Her face was white as marble save 
for the vivid red of her lips. Yet never 
had she looked so beautiful. 

Graham drew his breath hard. All of 
him was clamouring to take that tense 
strained look from the set face. He 
must—he would save her boy. But 
there must be no delay. 

He spoke a few words in a low tone 
to the nurse who was stationed by his 
side. 

Grace Cameron looked up in a scared 
way and met the doctor’s eyes. He 
nodded re-assuringly, and motioned to 
her to leave the room. A minute later 
he went softly down the stairs to find her 
rigid and tearless awaiting him. 

“Can you save my boy, Angus?’’ she 
asked with a despair in her voice that 
made it sound like nothing human. 
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‘* I am going to make one last effort 
to do so,”” he answered quietly. ‘* But 
I can tell you nothing for certain yet. 
A few hours will determine the issue."’ 

She clasped her hands so tightly to- 
gether that the rings dented her fingers. 
Despair was written in every line of her 
attitude. 

He looked earnestly at her. 

‘**Dear, of one thing you may rest 
assured. I will do alk 1 can for Eric, 
for his own sake as well as yours.” 

She made no answer, but an agonized 
sob shook her whole frame. 

He took her two hands in his. ‘‘Come, 
come, be brave,’’ he said. ‘‘I know 
what you feel. But while there’s life, 
there’s hope.” 

He led her unresisting to the couch 
and made her lie down. 

‘** Now, I am going upstairs,’’ he said. 
‘‘No, you are not to come with me,” 
as she made a movement to rise. 
‘* Twenty-four hours of uninterrupted 
watching in a sick room has worn you 
to a shadow. Remember if Eric’s con- 
dition improves, you will need all your 
powers to nurse him back to health.”’ 
He spoke in a tone of calm authority, of 
quiet determination, characteristic of the 
man, and’ she silently acquiesced. 

Minutes passed, creeping by with 
leaden feet, and she felt all the horrors 
of suspense and uncertainty numb her 
senses, and turn the blood in her veins 
to an icy chill. ‘‘O, God, spare my 
child. Let him live!’’ she cried in an 
agony of supplication. 

The hum of the bees, together with a 
faint breeze came through the open 
window and lulled her drowsily. At last 
from sheer exhaustion she fell into a 
heavy slumber. 

The shutting of a door, a step in the 
vestibule, awoke her. 

She started to her feet as Angus 
Graham entered the room. 

‘* Well, the operation has been suc- 
cessful. I think you may count on Eric 
recovering now,’ said the doctor in a 
satisfied tone. 
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She could not speak for a minute or 
two, so great was the rebound from the 
misery of the past few hours to the flood 
of joy that was rising up within her. 

But the look of rapture that had stolen 
over her face made him think that what 
he had done was worth while. Yes, he 
had faced certain death, yet shown no 
hesitation, no fear, only a noble, intrepid 
calm. 

‘* How can I ever repay you, Angus?’’ 
she said, laying two hands upon his arm, 

At the light touch of her fingers, 
something woke in his eyes she had 
never seen before. In that instant she 
realized that he loved her. 

A long pause ensued. 

“You have guessed my secret,” he 
said at last in a strangely quiet tone. 
‘* Forgive me, dear. In a moment of 
weakness I forgot myself. I never meant 
you to have known.”’ 

A sudden rush of tears filled her eyes. 

He caught her two hands and held 
them fast. ‘‘ From a child you have 
been the one woman in the world to me, 
my one and only love.’’ 

““T am so sorry, Angus, I never 
thought you cared for me like that,’’ she 
cried in a voice of real distress. 

He drew nearer, and looked down into 
her face, line for line, for a full minute. 
Chen his hands dropped to his side, and 
he relapsed into his usual calm. 

‘*Don’t fret for me, dear,’’ he said 
in a firm, clear tone. ‘‘Always remember 
that I would gladly give my life to save 
you pain.’’ 

* * 7 . - . 


And he did give his life. A week 
later he had paid the penalty of his self- 
sacrificing act, and was laid to rest in 
the little churchyard on the brow of the 
hill. The name of Angus Graham was 
on every lip, rough voices faltered when 
they spoke of the kind face, the sympa- 
thetic manner that would be known no 
more among them. But one there was 
who mourned him more than all—the 
woman he had loved so loyally, and so 
long. 
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By OSCAR PARKER. 


of late “no reasonable cause to 
complain of not being allowed 
their chance on the London stage. That 
is to say, some of them have not. 
Naturally London managers must dis- 
criminate ; there are not theatres enough 
in London to give all American authors 
a chance—not simultaneously, at least. 
But we are becoming more considerate 
of American plays, and more demonstra- 
tive towards them, especially towards 
those of a certain school. The really 
serious American play, for a full com- 
prehension of which an acquaintance 
with American social conditions is 
requisite, naturally eludes our sym- 
pathies. They have been tried, and have 
failed, and it seems to me managers 
might have anticipated that failure. So, 
too, plays of high finance are above our 
heads. But the American farcical 
comedy, so long as it keeps within the 
range of possible human experience, we 
seem ready to welcome. I mean such 
plays as ‘‘Brewster’s Millions,’’ ‘‘Ready 
Money,’’ and ‘‘Ann.’’ None of them 
involves impossible situations, however 
improbable may be some incidents in the 
development of the plot. 
““ Ready Money,’ with which Mr. 
Allan Aynesworth has commenced his 
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managerial career at the New Theatre, 
is by Mr. James Montgomery, and has 
had an American success; it seems very 
probable that it will be a London success 
as well. The part taken by Mr. Aynes- 
worth himself is not one of those in 
which we have been accustomed to see 
him. Jackson Ives is a ‘‘ crook.’’ Under 
various aliases he is known to the police 
of the civilized world. His special field 
of activity is the making of counterfeit 
bank notes, and he shows marked in- 
genuity in making his talent useful to 
him. Stephen Baird is a young man 
with a great ambition to make a fortune, 
but handicapped by lack of means to 
commence his career. He has bought 
some land in Arizona on which he be- 
lieves there is gold, and tries to float a 
company to work it, but in vain, because 
he can as yet show nothing to induce 
even his friends to invest. To him comes 
Ives, the ‘‘ gentleman crook,’ and 
tempts him. ‘‘ Money makes money,”’ 
says in effect the tempter; ‘‘ All you 
need to do is to show that you have 
money; you needn’t use it. Let your 
friends see that you are rich, and they 
will let you have all the money you 
want.’’ Then he produces a roll of 
notes, $50,000 apparently, but he care- 
fully explains that they are all counter- 
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feit of his own manufacture, ‘‘ But better 
than the genuine,’’ he adds in the pride 
of his heart. Reluctantly Baird takes 
the ‘‘ stuff,’’ just to test Ives’s theory. 
The result is something of a miracle. 
He has only casually to display his 
wealth, fifty thousand-dollar notes, to 
make all his friends confident that his 
mine is genuine, and frantic to get 
shares in it. In a few hours he has all 
the money he wants, and more, without 
spending a dollar. But the police are on 
the track of Ives, and Baird is impli- 
cated. He has some very bad hours, 
and there is some very ingeniously con- 
trived juggling with the fifty counterfeit 
notes, but in the end all comes right, and 
in the nick of time Baird gets a telegram 
that a very rich vein of gold has been 
found on his Arizona property. There 
is a love interest in the play, but it is 
of not much moment; the real intrigue 
arises from the adventures of the com- 
promising notes and their influence on 
the actions and fortunes of the several 
characters, and therein the author shows 
a very clever command of dramatic, or 
melodramatic, stage effect. He is also 
skilful in the use of humour, and Mr. 
Kenneth Douglas, as Stephen Baird, 
gives utmost value to every point the 
author makes. Mr. Aynesworth’s im- 
personation of Ives is also masterly. He 
is aS suave, insinuating, and plausible 
as such a rascal must needs be. He 
beguiles us even into admiration, and 
compels us to make every allowance for 
Stephen. 


‘* Ann,’’ at the Criterion, is another 
lively American farcical comedy, by Mr. 
Lechmere Worrall, and introduced to 
London a very sprightly and fascinating 
American actress, Miss Renée Kelly. 
One is tempted to think the author must 
have written the part for Miss Kelly, so 
admirably does it suit her. At all events, 
the character stands for a very. distinct 
American type of ‘‘ emancipated ’’ and 
self-reliant young womanhood. Ann 
Anning, as she is named in the play, is 
courageous to the point of audacity, but 
her audacity is the outcome of quite 
innocent vivaciousness, of irrepressible 
high spirits and the pure joy of life. 
She understands herself, and she is 
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amusingly wise in understanding others. 
She has read a book, a novel, by a new 
author, and in it she discovers that the 
writer is an absolutely fresh and un- 
sophisticated person in his experience of 
women. No man could describe a kiss 
and a honeymoon in such unimpassioned 
phrases as this man uses if he had ever 
loved. She has become half enamoured 
of his simplicity of character and, being 
a journalist, resolves to interview him, 
and thus get to know this unspoiled 
marvel of male humanity. She runs him 
to earth in his bachelor flat and dis- 
covers a shy young man, the son of a 
conventionally-minded clergyman and a 
worldly-wise mother. He is just what 
Ann hoped to find, but she also discovers 
that he has only that day engaged 
himself to a _ particularly prim and 
precise young lady selected for him by 
his excellent parents. She rallies him 
on his shortcomings, as disclosed in his 
novel, assures him that he doesn’t know 
the alphabet of love and, when she hears 
from him that he proposed and was 
accepted by telephone, she is unmerci- 
fully satirical over that tame substitute 
for ‘‘ the most thrilling moment of one’s 
life.’’ But she does not tell him that 
his evident unsophistication in matters 
of love was the quality that most 
attracted her. She only tells him, with 
a bewitching air of mockery, as she is 
running away from him, that he mustn’t 
marry ‘* Miss Prunes and Prisms,’’ for, 
‘“ maybe I’ll marry you myself.’’ 
Young Edward Hargrave’s bachelor 
flat must be temptingly open to bur- 
glarious raids, for the audacious Ann 
certainly finds no difficulty in entering 
it surreptitiously at any hour she 
chooses. Having been invited by him to 
join a family party at the tea hour the 
day following their first meeting, she 
anticipates that occasion by a second 
clandestine visit, when she disposes 
several articles of feminine attire 
(slippers, a pair of stocking, a night- 
dress, etc.) in various hiding-places, 
under cushions and chairs, with the fell 
design of spoiling the immaculate 
youth’s reputation, and then decamps 
again, unseen, returning by the regula- 
tion entrance when the family gather. 
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The ruse succeeds to her complete satis- 
faction. ‘‘ Miss Prunes and Prisms”’ is 
disgusted at the revelation of her 
fiancé’s perfidy, and breaks off her 
engagement. Dismay seizes Edward and 
his precise father. Only the clear-minded 
and humour-loving mother has an 
intuitive inkling of the truth, and, when 
Ann makes her confession in her 
vivacious way, the mother’s heart goes 
out to the girl in spite of her unconven- 
tional methods of settling the son’s 
future. Eventually, too, in a charming 
scene, Ann wheedles the father out of his 
prejudices and ill-humour and, naturally, 
Edward a'so finds her irresistible, and 
learns at last what love really means. 


With such a theme so developed the 
spectator has to overlook the fact that 
a good many incidents are quite beyond 
the pale of probable happenings, but 
where these occur the action is carried 
forward with such breathless energy 
that we are across the pitfall before we 
realise it is there. It is through Ann’s 
inexhaustible gaiety and vivacity that 
one’s critical faculty is put to sleep at 
such moments. For we feel that any- 
thing may be possible with such a god- 
dess to guide the car. Hence the play 
owes everything to her complete realisa- 
tion of the part. This is not to say that 
the remainder of the cast is deficient. 
Miss Jean Cadell has in Evageline, the 
uutra-prudish and cold fiancée of Edward 
Hargraves, a small and not sympathetic 
part, but she makes it real. Edward 
is in the hands of Mr. Basil Hallam, who 
is rather too prone to overdo the young 
man’s shyness and awkwardness. Miss 
Fay Davis makes a delightful Mrs. 
Hargraves, steering a tactful course 
between the keenest sympathy with the 
joyousness of youth and the staid habit 
in mind and action of her clerical 
husband, while the latter is in the 
adequate hands of Mr. E. Holman 
Clark. ‘‘ Ann’”’ is produced under the 
personal direction of Sir Charles 
Wyndham who, in importing it from 
the United States, has shown an acute 
appreciation of what will suit a very 
large section of London play-goers. 


The autumn season has opened with 
more than usual promise at the London 
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theatres, as an exceptionally large per- 
centage of the new productions bid fair 
to have a remunerative run. Up to the 
time of writing this, only the earlier 
productions of the month can be referred 
to, and that but briefly. ‘‘ Little Miss 
Llewelyn,’’ at the Vaudeville has caught 
on to the fancies of playgoers and, 
which is more to the point, deserves its 
success. When a play can be transposed 
from one country to another—from a 
bourgeoise entourage in the Netherlands 
to a tradesman’s environment in 
Wales—from Belgian French to Cymric 
Welsh, and still manifests itself as gen- 
uine drama, true to life, rich in humour, 
sterling in sentiment, we know it as 
honest workmanship dealing with the 
fundamental realities of human nature. 
True it is that Miss Hilda Trevelyan in 
the title réle is a very big factor in the 
interpretation, but in the hands of a far 
less capable actress Miss Llewelyn, as 
drawn by author and adaptors, would 
take us captive by the charm of her tem- 
perament, and her natural womanliness. 


The long-expected spectacular drama, 
‘* Drake,’’ was produced by Sir Herbert 
Tree the first week in September, and 
even more than realised expectations. 
It is more than a spectacle, it is a fine 
patriotic inspiration, and is by general 
consent the best thing Mr. Louis N. 
Parker has written. Brimful of bustle 
and movement, presenting graphically 
one of the most stirring periods in our 
history, and making skilful use of 
romantic episodes that are as familiar to 
Englishmen as the nursery tales of their 
childhood, the play holds audiences en- 
tranced from start to finish. Besides its 
splendid mounting and the finished exe- 
cution of its more dramatic incidents, 
the cast is exceptionally good. Mr. Lyn 
Harding turns out to have been as ad- 
mirable a‘selection for the gallant and 
stout-hearted admiral as could have been 
made. He exhibits the cool blood, the 
self-confidence, the energy in action of 
the famous original until we seem to 
have the man himself before us, and 
throughout the long cast equal care 
has been taken in fitting the parts. All 
London will see ‘‘ Drake,’’ it is quite 
needless to say. 
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By JAS. 


l. 
M”s PLENDERLEITH sat in 


a camp chair on the lawn of 

his river-side villa _placidly 
basking in the sun. A serene smile 
wreathed his rubicund and occasionally 
truculent countenance—a smile _ that 
indicated he was in a tranquil frame of 
mind and at peace with the world. And, 
indeed, there was no reason why he 
should be otherwise. Certainly outward 
circumstances all contributed towards 
contentment. The sun was hot, but not 
too hot for pleasure. His cigar was 
drawing nicely; on a table, within easy 
reach, stood a large tumbler filled with his 
favourite brew, on the surface of which 
a large piece of ice danced seductively, 
and in his hand he held a volume which 
he had been idly perusing during the 
last half-hour. 


But he was not now reading. The 
book rested on his knee, and with an 
air of abstraction he mentally recalled 
an interview he had had a couple of days 
previously with a certain young man, 
who had ventured to speak with him on 
very particular business. 

“*Gad!’’ he murmured to himself, ‘‘I 
fancy that young spark got a fright he 
won’t forget in a hurry. Astonishin’ 
the audacity of the present generation! 
The idea of a bounder like that—calls 
himself a journalist, I suppose he writes 
for some ha’penny rag that nobody ever 
buys—having the presumption to aspire 
to the hand of my daughter! Wonder 
what Kitty can have seen in him. But 
I guess I’ve settled his hash. Still, it’s 
just as well to take precautions, and 
Kitty’ll have to go to Paris for a month 
or two till she forgets all about him. 
I’ll miss the little girl, but it’s for the 
best. Jove! she cut up rough when I 
told her she had to go, but no more 
than I expected, and it shows she’s got 
spirit. Bless her! a week in Paris will 
make her forget this boy-and-girl affair, 
and she'll thank her old dad some day 
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for preventing her throwing herself 
away on a nobody.”’ 

Reaching out his hand for the tumbler 
the Major accidentally dropped the 
volume to the ground. Stooping to pick 
it up, he noticed that a letter had fallen 
from between the pages. He glanced at 
the envelope curiously. It was addressed 
to his daughter in a man’s handwriting, 
and the stamp bore the imprint of 
yesterday's date. 

The Major was a man of honour, and 
under ordinary circumstances would 
never have dreamed of tampering with 
his daughter’s correspondence. But 
recent events had rendered him  sus- 
picious. He remembered now he had 
asked the maid for this particular book, 
and she had fetched it from Kitty’s 
room. Evidently his daughter had _ re- 
ceived the letter that morning and 
placed it between the pages for safety, 
never dreaming it would fall into his 
hands. 

For some time he sat gazing at it 
thoughtfully. That it was from Claude 
Weston, the young man whose suit he 
had so ignominiously rejected, he had 
not the slightest doubt. And it had been 
despatched the day before—after he had 
placed an embargo on all communica- 
tions. Apparently his injunctions had 
been ignored and a clandestine corres- 
pondence entered upon. 

His choler rose at the thought, and 
vanquished his scruples. With a frown 
he drew the letter from the envelope. 

As he read a deeper purple suffused 
his cheeks, and a snort of indignation 
escaped from his lips. He could scarcely 
believe the evidence of his senses. Yet 
the facts were only too painfully evident. 
Far from submitting meekly to his com- 
mands the young couple were actually 
contemplating an elopement! Nay, 
worse, not only contemplating it, but 
the letter detailed the plans which had 
been carefully arranged. 

It was incredible! That his daughter 
should consent to such a course almost 
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took his breath away. Yet here was the 
evidence of it before his very eyes. Not 
only had she consented—it was evident 
from the letter the -suggestion had 
emanated from her. 

The Major mopped his perspiring 
forehead with his handkerchief, and 
glanced at the letter again. This 
explained Kitty’s passive acquiescence 
to her proposed banishment. Her 
apparent willingness to obey him was 
merely a cloak to lull his suspicions. 
All the time she had no intention of 
going to Paris. 

It was perhaps well for Kitty she was 
absent from the house at the moment. 
Otherwise a violent explosion of wrath 
would inevitably have descended upon 
her head. 

The Major was still fretting and 
fuming and breathing forth threats of 
vengeance when a visitor was an- 
nounced. A moment later his old 
friend, Captain Forshaw, stepped out 
to the lawn. 

‘** Hullo, Major!’ exclaimed the Cap- 
tain, as he dropped into a chair with the 
familiarity of an old acquaintance. 
‘‘ Feeling upset about something? 
Touch of the liver, eh?”’ 

‘Gad! I think I have cause to feel 
upset. Read that!’’"—and with a 
muttered oath he thrust the incriminat- 
ing letter into his friend’s hand. 

‘*Whew!”’ whistled the Captain, as 
he read the note. ‘‘ This is bad, old 
fellow. Didn’t think Kitty would kick 
over the traces in this fashion. But 
don’t you think you’ve perhaps held the 
reins too tight? Haven’t you laid on 
the stony-hearted parent business a bit 
too thick ?”’ 

“If I had the scoundrel here I’d lay 
something else on pretty thick,’’ re- 
torted the irate Major. 

‘* What are you going to do?”’ 

‘“Do! I'll give Kitty a piece of my 
mind when I see her. As for that 
villain, I'll horsewhip him within an inch 
of his life if he shows his face near here 
again.”’ 

The Captain stroked his beard 
reflectively. 

‘* Pardon me saying so, but I don’t 
think that is the proper way to handle 





such a delicate matter. | Remember, 
Kitty is a high-spirited girl, and coercion 
will only make her all the more 
determined to have her own way. And 
although I’m not a married man I’ve 
generally found, when a woman makes 
up her mind to have her own way, she 
isn’t easily thwarted.”’ 


‘*Then what would you have me 
do? Stand aside and allow her to marry 
this blackguard? I'll be hanged if I do!”’ 


‘* Not exactly. But if 1 were you I 
would proceed warily. Keep the 
knowledge you have gained secret, 
meanwhile. The elopement is planned 
for next Thursday, and fortunately this 
letter gives you all the details. Let me 
see. A motor is to be waiting at the 
end of the lane at nine o’clock, and 
Kitty is to steal out and travel with it 
to Bath, where Weston will meet her 
and have all the arrangements made for 
a wedding in the morning. So far 
good.”’ 

‘* Bad, I call it,’’ grunted the Major. 

“* My dear fellow, it seems to me this 
elopement can be frustrated in the 
easiest possible way. Fortunately 
Weston is not coming himself to meet 
Kitty, but is sending a motor car— 
presumably a hired one. And I have no 
doubt that by judicious management the 
chauffeur of this car can be squared. The 
position is this. Kitty desires to go to 
Bath—you wish her to go to Paris. I 
fancy it would not be difficult to persuade 
the chauffeur to alter his destination and 
run the car down to Dover. Better still, 


you are an expert driver. It might be ~ 


arranged that you should take his place. 
In the darkness Kitty would probably 
never notice in which direction she was 
travelling. Arriving at Dover you could 
reveal yourself in proprid persond, and 
before she recovered from her astonish- 
ment you could have her on board the 
Calais steamer. As you say, once in Paris 
she would probably forget this boy-and- 
girl affair. In any case, the absurd 
denouement would strip the proposed 
elopement of every element of romance, 
and I fancy she would think twice 
before again exposing herself to such 
a ridiculous contretemps.”’ 
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‘*1°LL HORSEWHIP HIM WITHIN AN INCH OF HIS LIFE.”’ 


The Major knitted his brow thought- 
fully. 

‘*T don’t know but what you are 
right,’’ he admitted at last. ‘* Seems to 
me it could be arranged all right.’’ 


For some time the two gentlemen 
remained discussing the matter. Even- 
tually a plan of campaign was decided 
upon, and with much chuckling they 
adjourned indoors. 


Unfortunately for the success of their 
plot, their conversation had been over- 
heard by an unseen and _ interested 
auditor. In the heat of his indignation 
the Major had raised his voice to a rather 
high pitch, and Bella, the maid, who 
was washing dishes at the kitchen sink, 
paused to listen. And she overheard 
enough of the conversation to form a 
very shrewd idea of the scheme on foot, 

Now Bella was in Kitty’s confidence, 
and, furthermore, possessing as she did 
a sweetheart of her own, her sympathies 
were entirely on the side of the young 
people. 


‘* The wicked old villains!’’ she ex- 
claimed, as the plot was revealed. ‘‘ So 
that’s your little game, it is? I'll tell 
Miss Kitty the minute she comes home. 
And I'll let Mr. Weston know, and if 
between them they can’t find a means of 
upsetting your precious schemes—well, 
they’re bigger fools than I take ’em 
for.’’ 


Il. 


On Thursday evening, on the plea of 
a headache, Kitty retired to her room 
immediately after dinner. Beyond a 
sympathetic expression of regret the 
Major made no comment, but he shortly 
afterwards also adjourned. Half-an-hour 
later he might have been observed 
making his way with stealthy footsteps 
to the lane at the rear of the house. 

A little later a motor car turned into 
the lane. Holding up his hand as a 
signal to stop, the Major engaged in a 
whispered colloquy with the chauffeur. 
The result of the conversation was 
apparently satisfactory to both parties. 
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There was a crisp rustling as a piece of 
paper changed hands, and, with a 
gratified grin, the chauffeur stepped to 
the ground -and doffed cap, motor 
goggles, and coat, which he handed to 
the Major, who quickly assumed them. 
In a few seconds the latter gentleman 
was completely metamorphosed. A 
thick muffler wound closely round his 
neck completed the disguise.. Not even 
his closest friend would have regognised 
him. 

With a grim smile he stepped into the 
car and, with a final word of injunction 
to the chauffeur whose place he had 
assumed, drove deftly to his own gate. 

Punctually at nine o’clock the sound 
of stealthy footsteps on the garden path 
reached his ear. The gate opened 
gently, and with a timorous air a girl 
emerged, carrying a small hand-bag. 

““Is everything right?’’ she whispered 
fearfully, as she placed her bag in the 
car and prepared to follow. 

“Right it is, Miss,’’ returned the 
disguised chauffeur gruffly. ‘‘ Step in.” 

With a little apprehensive shiver the 
girl seated herself in the car, and drew 
her wrap more closely about her. 

A touch of the lever and the motor 
bounded forward and was soon bowling 
swiftly along the level road. In order 
to lull suspicion, the Major had arranged 
to travel for a few miles in the Bath 
direction before branching off to the 
south. He had studied the route 
thoroughly beforehand, and as he was 
well acquainted with the roads had no 
fear of geing astray. 

Several times during the first hour did 
he steal a furtive glance at his pas- 
senger. She was seated with her back 
to him, so he could not see her face, 
but it was quite apparent she had no 
suspicion of the change of destination. 

About this time the Major became 
aware of the fact that he was not the 
only traveller on the road that night. 
From behind came the purring throb of 
a car, and the gleaming head lamps cast 
a wide arc of light along the dusty road. 

The Major steered more closely to the 
bank, to allow the car to pass, but, 
though he glanced round several times it 
appeared to come no nearer. Each time 
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he looked it seemed to have maintained 
the same relative distance behind. 
Strange, very strange. It looked sus- 
piciously as though they were being 
followed. 

But another matter soon claimed his 
attention. With a loud explosive sound a 
tyre blew out. Hastily applying the brake 
the Major brought the car to a stand- 
still and, with an exclamation the 
reverse of parliamentary, descended 
to investigate the extent of the damage. 

As he bent over the wheel the other 
car drew up alongside.” Next instant a 
powerful hand sejzed the Major by the 
collar and-dragged him to the middle 
of the road. , 

‘*Get up, you scoundrel, till 1 knock 
your head: off!’’ 

The Major was naturally choleric, and 
this unceremonious handling was by no 
means calculated to restore his already 
ruffled equanimity. With a fierce exc'am- 
ation he turned round and confronted 
his assailant. 

‘* You infernal ruffian!’’ he roared. 
‘* I'll make you pay for this! What do 
you mean?’’ 

‘*Mean! I'll jolly soon let you see 
what I mean! You wicked old sinner, 
I’ll teach you to play tricks of this sort. 
Run away with my girl, will you? Aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself, you scoundrel, 
deceiving a poor girl in that fashion! 
But I’ll show you I’m not the man to 
stand any nonsense !”’ 

‘* What the ’’ the Major stopped 
short, and an expression of blank 
amazement overspread his face. 

It was not the sight of his assailant 
(a powerful young fellow whom he could 
not remember having seen before) that 
astounded him, but his eyes rested on 
the motor, and within it he saw Kitty— 
Kitty, whom he fondly imagined was in 
his own car—gazing at him with an 
expression of mingled distress and 
reproach. 

‘* Oh, father!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘How 
could you, oh! how could you? To elope 
with your own maid! Think of the 
scandal, the disgrace! What will people 
say?’’ 

With a sense of foreboding the Major 
turned to his own car. And at the 
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window he beheld the face of Bella, 
who, with downcast eyes, was listening 
apprehensively to the commotion. 

Before he could recover from his sur- 
prise, another voice spoke, and Claude 
Weston stepped forward. 

‘*A pretty sensation this will cause,” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ By Jove! it’s the big- 
gest scoop I’ve had since I entered the 
journalistic . profession. ‘ Attempted 
Elopement of a retired’Army Major !— 
Runaway Couple pursued by distracted 
Daughter!—Frustrated by a Burst 
Tyre!’ It’s too late for the morning 
papers, but I’ll have time to write it up 
nicely for the evening issue.’’ 

“*T shall never hold up my head again, 
father,’’: said Kitty. ‘‘ Think of the 
disgrace you have brought upon us.”’ 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ spluttered her 
father. ‘‘ Disgrace! It was to prevent 
you disgracing yourself I did this. I 
thought it was you who was in the car. 
By what infernal jugglery a change has 
been made I don’t know.”’ 

‘“*A very likely story, very likely 
indeed,’’ interposed Weston, sarcastic- 
ally. ‘** But I’m afraid it will hardly 
hold water. With all due respect to 
you, Major, I scarcely think you will get 
anyone to believe that tale. Still, it will 
make a very pretty addition to the 
narrative. It adds a distinct piquancy 
to the situation.’’ 

‘*You scoundrel, you would not have 
the audacity to send this absurd story 
to the papers?’’ 

‘“Why not, sir? =It’s an exclusive 
scoop, and with luck I may be able to 
run to a column of my paper.”’ 

The Major groaned. In imagination 
he saw the glaring headlines staring at 
him from the columns of an evening 
paper, and if there was one thing his 
soul loathed it was ridicule. 

That in some way he had been tricked 
he doubted not. How otherwise could 
the presence of Bella in his car and the 
opportune, or _ rather inopportune, 
appearance of his daughter and her 
lover be explained? But he had fallen 
into the trap and he saw no way out of 
it. Kitty was apparent!v not willing to 
help him, and as for Weston, after the 
way he had treated him, he felt he could 
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scarcely look for much consideration in 
that quarter. There was nothing for it 
but to arrive at a compromise, and he 
had a fairly shrewd idea on what lines 
a compromise would require to be 
conducted. 

‘*You are not in earnest when you 
talk of sending this absurd story to the 
papers?’’ he said, in more conciliatory 
tones. ‘‘I presume you are aware there 
is such a thing as a law of libel in this 
land ?”’ 

‘*T am quite aware of the fact, and 
will be most particular to keep within 
the bounds of truth. Fortunately in 
this instance truth requires no embellish- 
ments.”’ 

‘*But you know the whole affair is 
simply a mistake?”’ 

‘* That will be for the public to judge,”’ 
returned the other dryly. ‘1 simply 
chronicle facts and allow readers to form 
their own conclusion.”’ 

‘* But I tell you it must not appear! 
Hang it all, | suppose I must be frank 
with you. You hold trump cards, and it 
is your lead. What are your terms?’’ 

‘* Merely that you reconsider your 
decision with regard to a certain matter 
we discussed some time ago.’’ 

‘“*And if I promise to do so?’’ 

‘*In that case, the—er, shall we call 
it indiscretion ?—of this evening will be 
buried in oblivion, so far as I am con- 
cerned, and I think I can promise the 
same for the rest of the present 
company.’”’ 

For a moment the Major hesitated. 
Then with a shrug of his shoulders he 
held out his hand. 

‘** All right,’’ he said thickly. ‘‘ It’s 
a bargain. I’m an old soldier and know 
when I am defeated. And now, if you 
will be so good as to assist me with this 
confounded tyre, I will be obliged. 1 
fancy it is about time we were all 
returning home.’”’ 

* + + * * +. 


Kitty was married in orthodox 
fashion shortly afterwards, and the 
Major is now completely reconciled to the 
union, though he still shakes his head 
dubiously when he ponders over the 
happenings of that eventful night. But 
it is a subject to which he never refers. 














LOVE STORIES OF FAMOUS PEOPLE. 


By M. CHAPPELL. 
I—RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


T was at Bath, in 1771, that Richard 
Sheridan first met Miss Linley, 
known as the Maid of Bath. She 

was the eldest daughter of a musician 
who frequented Bath for professional 
purposes, and her beauty and exquisite 
voice made her the centre of attraction. 

She filled the réle of prima donna at 
her father’s concerts, and though but 
seventeen, had received several offers of 
marriage. 

Her parents arranged a marriage for 
her with a Mr. Long, an old gentleman 
of considerable wealth, but when Eliza- 
beth told him frankly that she could 
never be happy with him, he honourably 
took it upon himself to break off the 
engagement and appeased her father by 
settling three thousand pounds upon 
her. 

There was also another admirer, a 
married man, much older than herself, 
named Captain Matthews, who perse- 
cuted her with his attentions, and it was 
because of him that Sheridan elected to 
make himself guardian of the beautiful 
girl. He made friends with Matthews, 
and discovered his villainous designs, 
and at the same time won Miss Linley’s 
confidence and became her adviser. 

It was romantic in the extreme—on 
the one hand the villain threatening to 
lay his death at the heroine’s door, on 
the other, the chivalrous lover whose 
life for the time being was dedicated to 
the service of his divinity; and then the 
confidential meetings in a little shelter 
in Sydney Gardens—nothing could have 
appealed more to the Irish _ boy’s 
imagination, 

Then came a crisis. Miss Linley, 
thoroughly frightened by Captain Mat- 
thews’s persistent wooing, tried to put an 
end to her worry by taking poison, but 
fortunately the quantity she swallowed 
was so small that it had little or no 
effect. However, it was obvious that 
something must be done, and that 
speedily, and, as Mr. Linley seemed in- 
capable of protecting his daughter, 
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Sheridan took the matter into his own 
hands. 

With the aid of his sister he arranged 
an elopement, to which Elizabeth con- 
sented, and by representing her as an 
heiress Sheridan managed to borrow 
enough money for their expenses, and 
having engaged the wife of one of his 
servants to be maid to Miss Linley, they 
set off for London, and the next day 
reached Calais. There an_ informal 
marriage took place, as a safe-guard, in 
case a scandal should be raised; this, 
however, they kept a close secret, and 
after the ceremony they  sepa-ated, 
Elizabeth going to a convent at Lisle, 
where she remained until her father 
found her and took her back to England 
to fulfil her engagements, Sheridan 
accompanying them. 

Soon after their return Matthews 
inserted a defamatory libel on Sheridan’s 
character in the ‘‘ Bath Chronicle,’’ 
which resulted in two duels being 
fought, the first in a London tavern, in 
which Mathews showed great cow- 
ardice, but finally was compelled to 
apologise, the second near Bath, in 
which Sheridan was seriously wounded. 
When the news was broken to Mrs. 
Sheridan she nearly betrayed their secret 
by exclaiming, ‘‘ My husband! My 
husband!’’ but fortunately her friends 
attributed it to her excitement, and after- 
wards forgot the incident. 

Old Mr. Sheridan absolutely refused 
to consider the question of marriage 
between the young people, and when he 
got better Richard was sent to Farm 
Hill, near Waltham Abbey, and even 
forbidden to communicate with: Eliza- 
beth. 

In 1773 Mrs. Sheridan appeared at 
Covent Garden where she was sur- 
rounded by a host of admirers who, to 
Sheridan’s dismay, rapidly increased in 
numbers, arousing his jealousy. He 
resorted to the most romantic expedients 
in order to see her, and is said to have 
disguised himself as a hackney coachman 
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on several occasions so that by driving 
her home from the theatre he could ex- 
change a few words with her. 

All this time, however, the marriage 
that had taken place at Calais was never 
mentioned or thought of by either of 
them, a fact which speaks volumes for 
the romantic lover, for he was penniless, 
and Elizabeth with her voice was a 
fortune to any man. 
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had the three thousand pounds intact, 
and when was Love dismayed at 
poverty ? 

They took a cottage at Burnham till 
the winter, when they moved to town, 
and there in the winter of 1775 success 
crowned Sheridan’s literary efforts, for 
on January 17th ‘*‘ The Rivals’’ was 
produced at Covent Garden. From this 
time everything went well with them; 
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From the Painting by Sir Joshua Pevaolds 


Love conquered in the end; the 
parents, Mr. Linley in particular, were 
convinced that further resistance was 
useless, and a short while afterwards 
the couple were formally married. 

The next important item to consider 
was how they were going to live, for 
Richard insisted that his wife should 
give up her public work. True, she still 


they were we most popular couple in 
London, and are well described by 
Fanny Burney. 

‘*The elegance of Mrs. Sheridan’s 
beauty is unequalled by any that I ever 
saw except Mrs. Crewe. She is very gay 
and unaffected and totally free from airs 
of any kind. Mr. Sheridan has a fine 
figure and a good, though I don’t think 
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handsome, face. . . . 1 think him every 
way worthy of his beautiful companion. 
. . . They are extremely happy in each 
other; he evidently adores her, and she 
as evidently idolises him. The world 
has by no means done him justice.”’ 

In 1780 Sheridan gratified the ambi- 
tion of his life by entering on a political 
career. His wife, although very doubt- 
ful about the wisdom of such a step, 
threw herself -whole-heartedly into the 
life, and was responsible in a great 
measure, because of the evidence she 
collected, for his triumphant impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings. 

Not long after this Mrs. Sheridan fell 
ill and was taken to Bristol in the hope 
that the change of air would do her 
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good. During her illness Sheridan 
attended his wife with the greatest 


devotion, and when she died, in 1792, 
of consumption, he was prostrate with 
grief, and no man mourned a wife more 
truly. He declared that ‘‘ the loss of the 
breath from a_ beloved object, long 
suffering in pain and certa‘nty to die, 
is not so great a privation as the last 
loss of her beautiful remains if they 
remain so. The victory of the grave is 
sharper than the sting of death.” 


The marriage that had taken place 
under such romantic circumstances had 
been one glorious triumph, success, and 
happiness attending the couple till the 
tie was severed by death. 


1l.—VICTOR HUGO. 


66 AM Victor Hugo, and whatever 
I choose to do is right.’’ These 
words spoken by the French 

genius form the key-note of his charac- 

ter. But it was one thing to have that 
opinion of oneself and another to have 
people sharing it, yet such was the spell 

Hugo cast over his friends and ac- 

quaintances that, when he wished to set 

up a second establishment, they actually 
subscribed a sufficient amount of money 
to enable him to do so! 

When he was about twenty years of 
age and just beginning to become 
known, Victor Hugo met and fell 
violently in love with a young girl, who 
was his junior by a year, named Adéle 
Foucher, the daughter of a clerk at the 
War Office. He declared his love, but 
her parents objected; the girl had no 
dowry, nor Hugo a settled income. 
The latter, however, was persistent ; 
with colossal egotism he asserted that 
he should in a very short time be 
famous. _ Still the Fouchers remained 
obdurate until, some while after, Louis 
XVIII., flattered by some of Hugo’s 
poems, settled a pension of a thousand 
francs upon him. This evidence of 
Royal favour impressed M. Foucher, 
so that he withdrew his opposition, and 
Adéle and Victor, littlke more than 
children, were married in October, 1822. 





His married life was decorous in the 
extreme; the flattery bestowed lavishly 
enough upon him by women had no 
effect, for he accepted it as his due. All 
his love poems were dedicated to 


‘Madame Hugo, and it seemed as if he 


loved her as much at the end of eleven 
years as at the beginning. 

Then, unfortunately for the peace of 
the Hugo ménage, he met Juliette 
Drouet, who has been immortalised in 
Pradier’s allegorical statue of Strasburg, 
and who, at the time of her introduction 
to Hugo, was playing minor parts at 
the Odéon. 

Shortly after the production of his 
‘*Lucréce Borgia,’? Madame Drouet 
as she styled herself, called on him and 
asked that she might be given the réle 
of Princess Negroni in the play. The 
part was assigned to her, and Hugo 
immediately fell a victim to her charms. 
Gautier, who worshipped physical 
beauty, wrote about ‘‘the antique 
perfection of her neck, her shoulders, 
and her arms,’’ and it was to her beauty 
alone that she owed her success. 

From thenceforth she became Hugo’s 
friend and his Muse; he paid all her 
debts, and with the aid of the subscrip- 
tion already mentioned, installed her is 
an apartment not far from his own 
home. So great was Madame Hugo’s 
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faith in her husband that she accepted 
the situation, and even received the girl 
in her house and visited her. 

Hugo, however, was only faithful in 
part to his ‘‘ inspiration ”’ as to his wife, 
and as the former was a jealous woman, 
many were the stormy interludes. Yet 
in spite of it all, the poet managed to 
impress people with the idea of his 
sublimity; Madame Hugo forgave, 
Madame Drouet forgave, and his friends 
smiled indulgently, as will be seen by 
the following extract from a letter 
written by Chopin to Albert Grzymala, 
in reference to one of Hugo’s affaires. 


‘*M. Biard threatened to proceed 
against his wife, but was satisfied witl 
a separation by mutual consent. Hugo 
has disappeared, to travel for severa: 
months. Madame Hugo, most magnani- 
mously, has taken Madame Biard under 
her protection; and Juliette, the actress 
of the Porte Saint-Martin, so notorious 
ten years ago, who has been living for 
a long time under the protection of M. 
Hugo—in spite of his wife, his children, 
and his poetry on the domestic affections 
—this Juliette, I say, has gone away 
with him. The evil tongues of Paris 
are satisfied. They have something to 
talk about ; and there is no denying that 
the story is amusing—especially as 
Hugo now wears five decorations, and 
never loses an opportunity of posing as 
superior to all human. weaknesses.’’ 


In 1851, when Hugo was in danger of 
being arrested by the Government, 
Juliette helped him, disguised as a work- 
man, and with the aid of a forged pass- 
port, to escape across the Belgian 
frontier. A few days later she offered 
to resign her place in his life, and it is 
said that Madame Hugo so admired her 
conduct that she ‘‘ gave her her hand 
like a friend,’’ and admitted that Juliette 
understood the genius better than she 
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did. The result was that Madame 
Drouet lived in close relationship with 
him and his family during the time he 
resided in Guernsey and afterwards. 

In 1868 Madame Hugo died, and her 
husband professed to be heart-broken. 
Writing to friends he said:—‘‘I shall 
soon follow the great soul who has left 
us. My sobs cannot express themselves 
in my letters.’’ And then he brought 
Madame Drouet to his house to occupy 
Madame Hugo’s place! 

He did what any other man would 
have found an impossibility ; he made an 
actress his mistress at his friends’ 
expense, and with their approbation ; he 
imposed her upon his family and upon 
society, and made her an acknowledged 
member of the world of letters. Through 
his tireless perseverance and strength of 
character the experiment was entirely 
successful; no one ventured to criticise, 
because of the general feeling that Hugo 
was so great that whatever he did was 
bound to be right, because he did it. 
His last entry in the ‘‘ Livre de 1’Anni- 
versaire’’ reads :— 

““Yes, this book contains your life 
and mine. When I write in it, it seems to 
me that I am adding sanctity to our hours 
of love and eternity to our span of time. 
God sees us, and blesses us—I feel sure 
of that. One would say, in this glorious 
weather, that the sun wants to be of 
our party, and that a great festival in 
heaven above corresponds with our 
humble féstival below. ‘I love you’— 
that is the great word. God said it at 
the creation, and it is echoed by all 
created things. I love you, my angel, 
whom I adore. Let us commence our 
fiftieth year together with this divine 
saying : ‘I love you.’”’ 

Madame Drouet lived till she was 
over eighty years of age, dying only a 
short while before the poet was himself 
laid to rest, and all Paris mourned her. 


(To be continued.) 
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SCISSORS. 


By E S. ROMERO-TODESCO. 


HE garments of the ancient 

T Greeks and Romans consisted 

of a_ rectangular piece of 
material, in which they wrapped them- 
selves up. Their underwear was very 
similar, and the lengths of material 
were merely sewn together at the sides 
and top, leaving openings through 
which the arms and head could be 
inserted. 

There was no cut or fit about these 
robes, and their beauty consisted in the 
material of which they were made and 
the artistic manner in which they were 
worn. 

Any cutting that was attempted was 
necessarily of a rudimental nature, for 
the scissors used by the ancient Greeks 
and Romans were not composed, like 
ours, of two blades united by a pivot, 
with rings for the fingers to pass 
through, but consisted merely of a 
single piece of metal curved and 
sharpened at the extremity (Fig. 1). 

This shape was still in use—with but 
slight variation—until the Middle Ages, 
and some examples of quite artistic 
appearance can still be seen in the 
South Kensington Museum (Fig. 2). 

Old scissors, fashioned from bronze 
and iron, have been found from time to 
time, and several specimens have been 
recovered from tombs, together with 
other articles intended for toilet use. 

In a Roman painting in the Museum 
of Sens there is depicted a man cutting 
cloth with a pair of scissors. His pro- 
fession was evidently that of a tailor. 
The Latin name for men of this pro- 
fession was ‘‘ Sarcinator ’’ or ‘‘Sartor,’’ 
from which is derived the Italian term 
‘* Sarto,’’ and the Spanish ‘‘ Sastre,”’ 
and which even survives in our own 
word ‘‘ sartorial.” 

The English word ‘‘tailor’’ is 
derived from the French “‘tailleur,’’ a 
cutter of garments. 

In a fresco at Pompeii there is a 
representation of Cupids cutting flowers 
with which to make garlands, and in a 
Greek earthenware group a barber is 


seen cutting with a pair of scissors the 
hair of an old man who is sitting in 
front of him. 

Among the instruments of torture 
depicted in the stained glasses of the 
twelfth century in the Cathedral of 
Chartres there is to be found an instru- 
ment similar in shape to a pair of 
scissors. This must have been used to 
cut the tongue or other part of the 
victim’s body. 

In fourteenth-century manuscripts 
there are illustrations of scissors with 
crossed blades (Fig. 3), but scissors of 
modern shape, comprising two cutting 
blades held together by a rivet, with 
rings into which to insert the fingers, 
only came into general use in the six- 
teenth century. 

The invention of this shape of 
scissors has been attributed to the 
Venetians (Fig. 4). There is, however, 
no ground for this supposition, although 
there is no doubt that the Venetian 
manufacturers of the time excelled all 
others. > 

Persians had scissors often richly 
ornamented with silver and _ gilt 
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patterns. They created the _ bird- 
shaped scissors, the beak of which 
represented the blades (Fig. 5). In 
Europe scissors of a similar shape were 
made to serve the purpose of wick- 
cutters. 
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When candles were in general use, 
special scissors were made for cleaning 
and cutting the wicks. These were 
quite plentiful in the Renaissance (Fig. 





6), and their shape varied with the time 
and place of use. Special instruments, 
which opened out like scissors, were 
made specially for taking up coals. 
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paying a farthing or other small toll to 
the donor. 

In past times scissors were often 
worn as ornaments, suspended either 
alone or upon a chatelaine to the girdle. 
“hese usually had cases made of 
leather, silver, porcelain, and many 
other materials. The finest cases were 
of tortoiseshell or gold, inlaid with 
precious stones. 

Some scissors could be folded and 
kept safely in the pocket, and these are 
still being made, and are in common 
use (Fig. 8). Surgical scissors were 
also known in olden times, and their 
size was governed by the use for which 
they were intended, the sharpness of 
the blades be’ng their common essertial 
quality. 

Some Spanish scissors have the date 
and name of the maker engraved upon 
the blade. They were sometimes so 
very beautifully ornamented as to be 





They took the place of pincers cr 
tongs, were intended for the use of 
drawing-rooms, and were often quite 
ornamental (Fig. 7). 

In the Renaissance all old shapes of 
scissors were copied and improved 
upon, and the blades, as well as the 
handles, were often @¢ngraved and 
richly gilt. At times phrases (such as 
‘‘] trust you’’) were engraved upon 
them, whi'e emblems of*clasped hands, 
and hearts surmounted by flames yet 
coupled together, were often depicted. 
These latter were generally given as 
wedding presents, in spite of the super- 
stition that to give anything cutting, 
such as a knife or pair of scissors, was 
to endanger the duration.of love or 
friendship. It was said, however, that 
this misfortune could be obviated by 
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kept and looked 
upon as works 
of art. Toledo 
was renowned 
for them, but 
their cost made 
them __ prohibi- 
tive; and they 
died out, being 
replaced by the 
more ordinary 
varieties. 





Paris has al- 
ways been the 
centre of crea- Ay 
tive dressmak- 
ing, and, up to quite recently, of 
tailoring, too. The Incorporation 
of Tailors was established in France 
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in the thirteenth century, and in the 
eighteenth century it still existed, and 
had its own coat of arms (Fig. 9). 

In the fourteenth century the art of 
dressmaking was unknown; indeed, 
laws were made in opposition to its 
growth. 

In Feudal times tailoring in France 
was divided into two  classes—the 
tailors proper, who cut garments to 
measure, and those 
whése work it was 
to make uniforms 
and church _ vest- 
ments. The tailors 
proper had their cut- 
ting scissors plain, 
large, and _ strong 
(Fig.10). At that time 
everything was regu- 
lated by ordinances, and the command 
went forth that tailors should work 
before the public eye, and should not 
use more than five yards of materia] of 
the same quality. 
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According to statistics, the tailors of 
the period in France were not allowed 
to charge more than three francs for the 
making of a costume for a man or 
woman. There was also a clause by 
which, for all dresses that proved to be 
so ill-fitting as to be unwearable, not 
only was no payment made to the 
tailor, but he had to re-fund the value 
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of the material—if he had not himself 
supplied it. 

Gradually all such restrictions fell 
into disuse, and the arts of dress- 
making and tailoring flourished once 
again, being noticeably prosperous 
towards 1860. 

For tailor-made costumes proper, 
England held pre-eminence for a time. 
Now, however, Vienna claims to be the 


most accomplished cen- 
tre for well-cut and well- 
fitting garments. The 
evolution of costume 
seems to have chiefly 
consisted in the acquisi- 
tion of a perfectly close- 
fitting garment, with a 
good line, in preference 
to a much-adorned and 
more costly ornamental 
vestment. 

an was once a Fy wr 
religious order called 
the Brotherhood of Tailors— ‘‘ Fréres 
Tailleurs.”’ It was founded in 
1647 by Henry Michel Buch, of 
Luxembourg. Its object was to initiate 





‘the young into a Christian mode of life, 


and to bring back to the right path any 
who had been led away from it. The 
members of the Brotherhood of Tailors 
worked and ate together. They were 
also. very pious and 
charitable. Different 
branches of the Order ex- 
isted in France up to the 
time of the Revolution. 
French scissors some- 
times represented a 
- page, whose rounded 
shoes formed the rings 
for the fingers, while the 
hands held blades. In the 
eighteenth century a special shape of 
Scissors was called ‘‘ jambes prin- 
cesses’’ (princesses’ legs!). These 
represented shapely legs wearing top- 
boots. 
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The shape of modern scissors is very 
much like that of three hundred years 
ago (Fig. 11). We now have cases 
fitted with three or four pairs of scissors 
graduated in size, for cut- 
ting or embroidery pur- 
poses, as well as toilet 
scissors, nail scissors, 
etc. 


Im the British Museum 
there is a manuscript 
which relates an anecdote 
concerning a tailor. He hig ma 
is said to have been met 
by a person, who asked him to take 
his measurements for a_ suit. of 
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clothes. This suit was to be delivered 
at the same spot that day week, and 
the strange- gave the tailor a piece of 
cloth from which to cut the suit.. The 
tailor, however, became suspicious of 
his customer’s queer mannerisms. He 


SCISSORS. 


the clothes and the pieces of cloth in 
the possession of the tailor. But this 


did not benefit him, for he could not 
dispose of them for fear of the conse- 
quences, and so lost the time he had 
spent in making the suit. 





thought he was the Devil, so went to 
consult a clergyman about him. The 
clergyman told him to execute the 
order, but to be careful not*to lose any 
of the bits of cloth—even to pack up 
the most minute shred which might be 
cut off, and return it with the suit to its 
owner. The tailor seemed somewhat 
nervous about meeting the stranger 
again, so the clergyman offered to 


In Mythology, Atropos—one of the 
three Fates—is depicted as cutting 
the thread of human life with a pair of 
scissors. It is in relation to this inevit- 
able end of existence that Delille says: 





‘*Pluton attend 


Lausus au_ sejour 
infernal 


Et la Parque deja tient le ciseau 
fatal.” 





accompany him. On the day of delivery 
the suspicions of the tailor proved to be 
correct, for the stranger abused him 
violently for having brought a divine 
with him, and then vanished, leaving 


¢ ¢ 





4c XE 


Which means: Pluton is starting for 
Lausus in the Infernal Regions, and 
already the Parque is holding the fatal 
scissors with which to cut off his 
earthly life. 


¢ ¢ 








THE SACRIFICE. 


By JESSIE LECKIE HERBERTSON. 


Author of ‘‘ The Stigma,”’ 


T had been the ambition of Anna 
Pascoe’s life, ever since she had 
reached middle age, to become an 

inmate of the Bemerton Almshouses. 
Anna Pascoe was a native of Mawgan, 
but her days had been spent, after her 
first maidenhood, in Polwhinnick. 

The Pascoes, father and son, had 
for generations been gardeners at ‘‘The 
Hall’’ in Mawgan; the daughters, one 
by one, had entered service there. 
Anna Pascoe had been the first to 
strike a blow at the established order 
of family tradition. ‘‘I kinder thinks 
I’d like to be seeing the world,’’ she 
opined when barely entered upon her 
teens, and she held to her resolution 
with strength and obstinacy against 
the determined opposition of both 
parents. ; 

“°Tis a slight on t’ squire,’’ said 
her father, greatly perturbed. 

‘*I don’t know how I be going to 
tel] the mistress,’’ said his wife. ‘‘Her 
were saying only a couple of days ago 
as her would have to be making a place 
in t’ kitchen for ’ee.’’ 

Anna replied: ‘‘I ain’t going into 
the Hall kitchen. Mrs. Amabel 
Poldew, to Mawgan, arter her had 
seen my plain seam, were saying as 
her would take I on in her workroom 
if so be as ’ee was willing.’’ 

‘““Us ain’t willing,’’ said Amos 
Pascoe, ‘‘ but ’ee always was a maid 
as knowed thy own mind afore aught 
else.” 

Anna went into Mawgan. She learnt 
to cut out and sew in Mrs. Amabel 
Poldew’s workroom. She worked for 
her employer for twenty years, and fell 
out with her at the last. ‘‘I’ll be 
setting up for myself,’’ said Anna 
‘““What I wants is to be my own 
mistress.”" She obtained a_ few 
customers, rented a cottage, and took 
in a lodger or two. She managed to 
earn a livelihood. She did not marry. 

Amos Pascoe and his wife died when 
Anna was close on her fortieth vear; 
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** Mortal Men,’’ and ‘‘Junia.”’ 


they had never ceased to deplore the 
accident of her spinster-hood. They 
attributed it to her folly in breaking 
with the Hall and every tradition of 
her kind. It had been useless for 
Anna to disavow any desire to wed. 
‘*?Tis the natural way o’ man and 
maid,’’ said they. Her brother Joe 
had married the head housemaid at the 
Hall, a woman some years his senior. 
The match had not turned out well. 
Anna, in her infrequent visits to 
Mawgan, had commented upon this. 
‘*Joe and me weren’t made for 
wedding,’’ said she. There had always 
been a strong bond of sympathy 
between the brother and sister. ‘‘ Joe 
ain’t happy wi’ Jane,’’ she added. 

It was true. The years had proved 
it. 

And now Joe Pascoe was sixty-five, 
past work, bent with rheumatism, and 
in receipt of a pension from the Hall. 
Anna, close upon her seventieth year, 
had ceased to attempt aught but the 
coarsest sewing, and kept one lodger 
instead of two. The extra bedroom 
was needed for Joe. For the brother 
and sister, in their old age, had drawn 
more closely together; and Joe was 
only too eager to seize upon the excuse 
of any temporary indisposition of 
Anna’s to pack up his belongings at a 
moment’s notice, and exchange Mawgan 
for Polwhinnick. 

In the first of these absences of his 
Jane Pascoe had taken in washing to 
distract her mind in a loneliness she 
was far from regretting. It was not’ 
necessary for her to work; and Joe, 
who occasionally made up her accounts 
for her, vowed she spent more on soap 
and fuel than she earned; still she con- 
tinued her occupation. ‘I must be 
doing summat,”’ said she. ‘*Without 
’ee to be looking arter I gets worried.”’ 
After a time the washing became a 
permanency. When he came home she 
neglected him for it. He complained, 
and she betrayed an incapacity to see 
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his side of the question—'‘1 ain't 
following ’ee,’’ she said. 

Perhaps she did not try very hard. 
Joe opined that she did not. He told 
Anna so. ‘‘I never could get Jane to 
see eye to eye wi’ me,’’ he allowed. 

**It do take thy own to do that,” 
said Anna. She had come in from a 
visit to the office of the Town Clerk. 
There had, for the past few days, been 
posted outside the Town Hall a notice 
to the effect that there was a vacancy 
to be filled in the Bemerton Almshouses. 
Anna’s name had been upon the list of 
applicants for some years. She was 
fully persuaded it was near, if not 
actually at the head of that list. ‘‘’Tis 
my belief,’’ said she now, ‘‘ as I have 
been passed over, an’ more nor once, 
by folkses as names was entered arter 
mine.’’ She looked at Joe very 
sternly. 

He took his pipe out of his mouth. 
He was sitting with the bow] turned 
upside down, the soft grey-white ash 
drifting on to his knitted waistcoat in 
a manner peculiarly offensive to the eye 
of its maker. He said: ‘‘ If that be 
true, ’tis a scandal as ought to be 
inquired into. If I was you I’d be ask- 
ing mister in there’’—he jerked his 
thumb towards the studio of the 
lodger, ‘‘ what him’d advise.”’ 

**T be agoing to get into them there 
almshouses,’’ said Anna_ stubbornly. 
‘* I have worked early and late my life 
long, an’ kep’ myself respectable. 1 
do deserve en as much as any, and 
better than most.’’ There was the 
light of battle, the fire of rebellion 
against injustice in her old blue eyes. 

** That be true,’’ said Joe. He ran 
his hands over his shock head and 
shuffled about the room for several 
moments. The threat—for to him it 
was a threat—that Anna would enter 
the Almshouses had come at last close 
upon execution. He read in her eves 
her sudden unalterable conviction that 
she was the victim of foul play. That 
conviction was to Anna as maddening 
as the flourish of a red rag before the 
eyes of a bull. He did not grudge her 





the prospect of this haven of refuge, 
and yet? ‘‘ What be agoing to become 
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of |? Us ain’t never been really divided 
afore, Anna,’’ said he. 

Anna Pascoe halted. She stared at 
him. Then she said: ‘‘ What be ’ee 
thinking on? I be seventy odd and 


past work; ‘tis Bemerton’s or the 
Union, Joe, for I.’’ 
Joe Pascoe answered slowly: ‘‘ Us 


Pascoes ain’t never had call to come 
to the Union, Anna.’’ 


** Dessay,’’ said Anna; ‘‘ times and 
folks changes.’’ She removed her 
bonnet, and set about to prepare the 
artist’s tea. Her tongue was more 
harsh than her thoughts. For the first 
time she asked herself the question Joe 
had propounded. In Bemerton’s she 
would not be permitted to have him 
with her! 


In that hour her dream began to 
fade. All that night she lay tossing 
upon her bed thinking of this. In the 
morning, when she rose, the problem 
of her actions was still unsolved. 

With the first post there came 
a letter from the Town Clerk. Her 
case had been considered; she had 
been right in her conclusions—her 
name now headed the list of applicants. 
The vacancy was hers. 


Anna Pascoe, with Joe’s eyes upon 
her, folded the letter across and 
across, and thrust it into the bosom of 
her gown. She ate her breakfast in a 
sombre silence that gave every turn of 
her eyes or movement of her hands an 
added significance to the appalled 
and remorseful old man who watched 
her. For Joe had already shrewdly 
guessed from whom the letter had 
come. 


‘* Dessay ‘twere selfish o’ I to be 
thinking on myself,’’ he thought. But 
Joe Pascoe had never been selfish in 
his life, even in his dealings with Jane, 
who accepted the major portion of his 
pension as if it were but her due, and 
who was also a thorn in his flesh. 

To-day he had a stitch in his side and 
a queer fluttering in his breast; but, 
when Anna announced her intention of 
setting out upon an early marketing, 
he offered to clear away the artist’s 
breakfast-table for her. 
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‘** Don’t 'ee be breaking aught,”’ said 
Anna warningly; then, *‘ And best put 
thy pipe aside when ’ee be washing 
up; the ash do drop into the water 
crool.’”’ 

‘* That en do,’’ he confirmed. He 
watched her go up the garden path 
with her head dauntlessly carried. 
There was about Anna a defiance of 
criticism, of the authority of another to 
have any Say in the ruling of her life. 
Ever since he had beén a lad he had 
gloried in her emancipation, her abso- 
lute self-sufficiency, even while he had 
never dared to emulate it. ‘‘ Anna do 
know what her wants, and do mean to 
get en,”’ he had said often enough. 

She knew it now! Joe Pascoe 
turned away from the window with a 
sigh, a spasm of pain at his heart. He 
seated himself upon the chair from 
which Anna had risen. He _ was 
breathless and a little mazy in the head. 
He not infrequently had these attacks; 
he waited patiently for this one to 
pass. ‘‘I be five years younger nor 
Anna,’”’ he reflected, ‘‘and my life 
ain’t as good.’’ He, too, had hardly 
slept throughout the preceding night. 
He said to himself now, and he had 
said it several times then, ‘‘ But her 
bark do be worse than her bite.”’ 

He heard the artist leave his sitting- 
room and go into the studio. He rose 
slowly, and awkwardly set the kettle 
in the middle of the fire. ‘* Tricksy 
things en be ” he said as it heeled 
over to one side, and a cloud of ash and 
steam arose, “like wimmen.”’ 

Anna Pascoe had announced her in- 
tention of marketing. None the less, 
when she had reached the end of the 
road, shz took the turning in the 
opposite direction to the town. Her 
objective, indeed, was Bemerton’s. 
Anna Pascoe, in the past five years 
had found for herself a hundred and 
one excuses for passing the odd 
triangular building. 

‘*T oughter to have been in you 
these past five years,’’ she said to-day 
to this paradise of Polwhinnick’s 
deserving poor; ‘‘ that I ought.’’ She 
had chosen her own particular window, 
with a Southern aspect, years ago. 


‘* Not as it do make any odds,’’ she had 
told herself. ‘‘ Mary Ann Cobeldick 
ain’t going to be giving in these many 
a long year.”’ 

Anna Pascoe had never made a 
sacrifice in her life. ‘To-day, without 
preparation, she was called upon to 
accomplish a supreme one. ‘‘I can’t 
do en,’’ said Anna. She went close to 
the gates, and caught the bars, and 
stared in. She had never: done that 
before, only strolled casually by with 
discreet glances levelled at the patch 
of lawn, the glories of the central 
flower-bed, the stiff decorum of starched 
curtains, of holy-stoned steps... A 
voice said in her ear, an inner voice: 
Oe. 3 CRORE. 

It was late, close on noonday, when 
Anna Pascoe returned home. She 
could hardly drag one foot after 
another, so strangely tired was_ she. 
The spring of her life—albeit she did 
not know it—was broken when she 
turned her back for the last time on 
Bemerton’s. 

The artist came out to meet her; he 
had bad news to tell her, and he told 
it badly. Anna said: ‘‘ Joe, sir! . 
Why, our Joe, but for a bit o’ pain in 
the side She stared at him 
blankly, almost, it would seem, accus- 
ingly. She began to ascend the stairs. 

He arrested her. Her face was 
strangely grey; it had been so, he 
suddenly realised, when she _ had 
entered the cottage... But Anna 
Pascoe was a strong—a strong-minded 
woman ; that was why he had promised 
the busy physician to break to her this 
news. . . He began to be afraid. . . 

He followed her to her little room at 
the back of the cottage. It overlooked 
the garden—stocked with the flowers 
the old man had tended. . . His pipe 
had fallen from his mouth, and beside 
it lay a little heap of ash. . .! 

Anna dropped on to a seat. She 
was chilled, and she was frightened. 
The artist’s face was blurred, indis- 
tinct, and there was a rushing sound in 
her ears. She tried to say: ‘* Don’t 
mind. . . I, sir. I be a bit mazed. . . 
Joe, us weren't. . . never. . really 


divided. . . .”’ 














“CLOSE TO NATURE.” 


By VINCENT EMS. 
Author of ‘‘ Jake Seton,”’ etc. 





Frederick Sims, and J. Hamble- 

ton-Tween ‘‘dug’”’ together. 
You, who, maybe, never sought a 
‘““home away from home,’’ with 
‘‘cooking just like mother’s,’’ save when 
you started nest-building on your own 
account with someone else’s sister as 
your mate, may not know the phrase. 
It shall therefore be extended for your 
edification. 

The above-named three persons~ 
excuse the legal diction; my mother’s 
uncle was a lawyer—decent fellows all, 
shared a small sitting-room and a big 
bedroom at No. 14, Acacia Gardens, 
W.S.W. No, there was no case of 
over-crowding, except in the sitting- 
room. The houses in Acacia Gardens 
had known better days—and forgotten 
them. From £100 a year, and heavy 
respectability, they had fallen to £45, 
and a certain amount of frivolity. 
Acacia Gardens emptied itself city-wards 
every morning, and at night banjoes and 
gramophones, the echoes of comic 
songs, mildly noisy whist parties, and the 
like, must have shocked the shades of the 
Georgian and early Victorian residents, 
who, it is to be presumed, occasionally 
re-visited in the spirit the one-time abode 
of their flesh. The shock to a crinolined 
lady-ghost, for instance, at finding three 
young men taking their quantum of 
Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep, in 
three single bedsteads in her spacious 
with-drawing room, could not have been 
small. But then she shouldn’t have left 
it! However, the Call came, and the 
Exit—and the subsequent debasing of 


(4° Frede JORKINS, Esq., Mr. 
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the room. Now, you know. 

You may have noticed a_ subtle 
difference in the method of setting down 
the names of Messrs. Jorkins, Sims, and 
Hambleton-T ween. 

Jorkins was a clerk in the Provinces’ 
Bank—hence the ‘‘ Esq.’’ Sims was a 
salesman in a Cheapside shop, hence the 
plain ‘‘Mr.’’ J. Hambleton-Tween 
needed neither suffix nor prefix—the 
Hambleton and the hyphen were suffi- 
cient. It is admittedly a superfluous 
process to gild refined gold. 

~~ ~~ + 7 - * 

‘* By George! Read that, Tweeny,’’ 
and Jorkins indicated a passage in an 
article in the ‘* Neurotic News.”’ 

J. Hambleton-Tween glanced at it, 
and then read it aloud. 

‘“** To re-create! Re-create! That is 
the sum and purpose of a holiday. To 
re-create! Yet, with all our boasted 
freedom, we bow down and worship the 
dual gods, those sham deities, Custom 
and Convention. We go to the seaside 
—it is the custom! We fill the time of 
our re-creation with excitements, excur- 
sions, alarums, trips, matinées, niggers, 
brakes, char-a-bancs, and promenades, 
because Convention has decreed that 
these, and worse, should be crowded 
into a holiday. Tired brains, exhausted 
bodies, jaded nerves, need RE-CREA- 
TION. Seek it in the solitude; get 
close to Nature, and lap up her gifts—’ ”’ 

‘* Do what ?’’ queried Sims. 

‘** Lap up her gifts—’ ”’ 

** Sounds like a cat, or a puppy.”’ 

J. Hambleton-Tween ignored him, 
and continued : 


“- 
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‘““*Lap up her gifts, which she 
spreads in the hidden places that those 
who seek may find. Go forth as a 
pilgrim and seek a shrine. Re-create! 
Fling yourself into the country, the real 
country, the sweet green country, fifty 
miles from everywhere and everybody. 
Take neither purse, nor scrip, nor 
raiment—’ ”’ 

Sims grinned, and made an inaudible 
comment. 

‘**_nor raiment. Lay’ your head on 
Mother Earth, and let her whisper in 
your ear the secrets of the universe. 
Seek your food at her hands; ablute 
io" ” 

‘*Do what?’’ demanded the irre- 
pressible Sims. 

‘* Ablute—bathe, wash, of course.”’ 

‘*Then why couldn’t he have said 
so?”’ 

‘It’s a ‘ she,’’’ explained Jorkins. 

‘* Oh,”’ said Sims, settled. 

‘**Ablute in the morning dew, and 
feel—’ ’’ 

**Rheumatism or slugs,’’ ventured the 
salesman. 

** Let me finish,’’ said Tweeny, with 
a frown. ‘‘ There’s not much more. 
‘Ablute in the morning dew, and feel 
the kiss of the heavens on your face. 
And go alone! Somewhere out of the 
wilds your soul-mate will come. Give 
the welcome and the sign, and go on 
together until the sinking sun wraps you 
in its liquid rays and you sink to rest 
with the horizon for your canopy, and 
the stars for your sentinels.’ ”’ 

J. Hambleton-Tween put the paper 
down, and breathed hard as he turned 
to Jorkins. 

**1’m on, old man, if you are!” 

“*T am,’’ was Jorkins’s solemn reply. 
“‘That’s what we want . . to re-create, 
and . . the other things, you know.”’ 

‘* All alone,’’ said Sims, significantly. 

‘“Yes, alone. I’ve longed for this 
sort of thing for years. Bless her, she’s 
right . . .’’ and his voice trailed away 
into reverence. 

That evening the three bent their 
heads over various maps, seeking a spot 
fifty miles from everywhere. Sims had 
agreed to come into the scheme with the 
others. 


‘* That’s a figure of speech, I take it,’’ 
said Jorkins. ‘‘ She—’’ 

‘*** Bless her,’’’ quoted Sims. 

‘*She couldn’t have meant fifty. 
Nothing’s fifty miles from everywhere 
in England.’”’ 

‘**Let’s say ten, then,” suggested 
Tweeny. 

** Twenty,’’ corrected 
‘*Twenty’s a good distance.’’ 
was no dissent to twenty. 

‘* Ah, here you are! Verborne Chase. 
Woods, monarchs of the glen, purling 
rivulets, and all that. The very spot!’’ 

‘* For which of us?’’ asked the sales- 
man. 

‘*For me; I noticed the name. You 
find another, and it is yours.” 

Sims promptly discovered Epping, but 
was met with a fusillade of ridicule. 

‘** Well, what’s wrong with the New 
Forest ?”’ 


see 


Jorkins. 
There 


Twenty miles from everywhere and 
everybody,’ ’ reproachfully quoted 
Jorkins. 

The salesman was poring over the 
map again. 

‘** T’ve got it! The Marshes. I'll ‘lap 
up’ the Marshes !”’ 

‘* Where’s that, old man?”’ 

‘*Where’s them, you mean. _ This 
isn’t a little single marsh. It’s—they, 
I mean—are Marshes. Miles and miles 
of them!” 

‘* Yes, but where?’’ 

Sims indicated the spot by placing one 
finger near Chelmsford and the other 
very carefully over the word ‘‘Southend- 
on-sea’’! His attempt to hide the near- 
ness of that paradise failed, for the 
word peeped out, fore and aft, from 
beneath his finger. 

Tween looked at him suspiciously. 

‘“No you don’t, Sims. We'll find 
you a place!”’ 

‘* Truth is, Tweeny, I want Verborne, 
or a chance of it. Let’s find half-a-dozen 
places, put the names in a hat, and draw. 
That’s fair.’ 

Jorkins dissented, but gave way, and 
three Chases and three Forests were at 
last found. 

Sims tore up six pieces of paper, 
wrote the names, and put the slips in 
a hat. 
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‘* Suppos: no one draws Verborne?”’ 
queried Jo:kins plaintively. 

‘‘T’ve thought of that,’’ said the 
practical Sims. ‘‘We’ll keep the draw a 
secret! That'll save all jealousy and 
heart burning. But we'll have to 
promise solemnly to go to the place we 
draw.”’ 

They promised. 

* * * * 


* of 


Jorkins had discovered that the article 
in the ‘‘ Neurotic News’’ was one of a 


series, and at vast trouble he had 
obtained the back numbers. 
‘*Let’s do it properly,’’ he said. 


‘** These articles are practical ones—”’ 

** Eh?”’ said Sims suddenly. 

‘* Practical ones, and we ought to 
follow the rules. I’ve copied them out 
for you fellows. I shall study mine 
when I am actually at Ver—, I mean, 
when I am on the spot. But you see 
you only take sixpence in money, a loaf, 
and some cheese. A knife, a tinder-box, 
and a good staff complete the equip- 
ment.’” 

*“Won’t matches do?’’ 

‘*That’s it! Spoil everything! 
modern and civilised, when—”’ 

** Well, we are, aren’t we?’’ asked 
Sims. 

“** Not for a fortnight. 
twelfth century, in 
close to Nature.’”’ 

‘I agree with you, Jorkins, old man,”’ 
said Tweeny. ‘‘ Do it properly, or—go 
to Southsea.” 

Sims bowed to fate and the majority. 

Originally Jorkins, Sims, and 
Hambleton-Tween had arranged for 
their respective fortnights to synchron- 
ize. As they were going to be scattered 
in various Chases, or Forests, this 
hardly mattered now. 

Sims was off on Saturday evening, 
within an hour of closing time. Jorkins’ 
who had two days in hand, was to begin 
getting close to Nature on the Friday. 
Hambleton-Tween, alas, was under 
contract to open a debate at the 
‘* Acacia Immortals’’ on the Saturday 
evening, and his march into the wilds 
could not begin until Sunday morning 
at the earliest. 


Be 


We are in the 
Merrie England, 





NATURE.”’ 


One concession tuey uad ali agreed 
must be made to modernism. ‘Lhe train 
must take them to within a distance, say 
five miles, of their Chase, or Forest. 


* * * * + * 


Jorkins alighted from the train at 
Sloxton St. Giles, the nearest station to 
Verborne Chase. Yes, he had drawn 
his own choice, and was glad. 

There were several roads outside the 
little country station, and as he did not 
wish to be on any save the one that 
would lead him to the heart of his 
Chase, he sought the solitary porter for 
information. 

‘“Where is Verborne 
friend? I seek it!’’ 

Jorkins felt that he was getting intu 
the spirit of the thing. 

The porter eyed him and was not 
impressed. 

A very ancient suit, battered straw 
hat, a heavy “‘ staff,’’ a loaf bulging 
from one pocket and the end of a wedge 
of cheese from the other, was not 
imposing. He had dispensed with a 
collar, also. 

‘* Well, we ain’t got it ’ere, and the 
ortermatic machine was cleared this 
morning !’’ 

This was clear insult, and Jorkins 
raised his staff. 

‘* Prithee, villain, list to me! Thy 
numbskull shall be cracked lest thou 
tellest I where lie the fallow deer!’’ 

The porter was cowed, and pointed up 
the hill. 

Jorkins stepped out, whistling. This 
was grand! Up the hill, down a little 
one, and then up another of about four 
miles length. It was hot, and Jorkins 
perspired. He felt for his handkerchief, 
but remembered that handerchiefs were 
barred. 

Ah! there was the waving grass, coo}, 
delightful—Nature’s handkerchief. 

He stooped and plucked a handful. It 
was somewhat dusty, but a swish or so 
through the air would soon disperse 
that. He swished. Five minutes later 
Jorkins met the first wayfarer, a small 
girl of nine. He prepared his face for 
a smile, but the child screamed and ran 
quickly past him. 


Chase, 
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The effect of dusty grass vigorously 
rubbed over a hot, wet face, plus the dis- 
tribution of green juices from stuff which 
was not grass, was fearsome. Of this 
Jorkins was blissfully unaware. 


He paced on for another hour, meet- 
ing none, passing no cottage. Verborne 
Chase must have been an inspiration! 

He felt hungry, and pulled out his 
bread and cheese. He sat down on the 
edge of a ditch and commenced his first 
meal. Yes, it was grand. He repeated 
his thought, aloud, that he might hear 
how it sounded. He found the purling 
stream three miles further on. Unfor- 
tunately, it didn’t purl, and had a 
coating of green stuff. Jorkins, who 
knew more about the South Pole than he 
did about the country, parted the slime, 
and then understood what the writer of 
the article had meant when she had 
written of ‘‘ lapping.’’ 

The shadows were beginning to form, 
and Jorkins, secure of the canopy, began 
to search for a resting-place for the 
night. He was very weary, and not a 
little hungry. 

Ahead of him he could see a big black 
patch, which he correctly diagnosed as 
a forest. The road, after many exas- 
perating twists, seemed to be inclined to 
take him in the direction of it, so he 


tramped on. He came to a gate, 
unexpectedly. It was right across the 
road. The patch was a wood—beg 





pardon, a forest—and lay just beyond. 
Very gladly he climbed that gate, and 
entered the gloom. It wasn’t a proper 
medieval forest; even Jorkins knew 
that, for there were paths everywhere 
and big avenues cut through the under- 
growth. To the initiated these are 
known as ‘‘drives.’’ He penetrated 
about half a mile, selected a big holly 
bush, and collected wood for a fire. 

It was all horribly quiet. 

The tinder-box gave him half-an- 
hour’s occupation, and sundry expletives 
shocked the elves and sprites, who were 
watching this strange man who picked 
up three. sticks, and then nervously 
peered and looked over his shoulder. . 
In despair he felt in his pockets for a stray 
match. Joy! Three dilapidated vestas, 
right at the bottom of the small waistcoat 





pocket. He soon had a blazing fire, and 
his drooping spirits revived. The sight 
of the bread and cheese made him sick, 
but, with another inspiration, he toasted 
both. To-morrow, according to the 
rules, Nature would supply his needs. 
He was glad. He was tired of bread and 
cheese. 

A gorgeous bird, which Jorkins knew 
to be a pheasant, flew with a scream and 
whirr from a fir tree. 

He sat up and listened. The wood, as 
evening drew on quicker, seemed full of 
live things. He had a thought—why 
should he not in the old medieval way, 
hunt for his venison, and eat the trophy 
of his skill? 

He piled more wood on the fire, and 
sallied forth, creeping with much skill 
along the paths. Now and again he hid 
behind a tree, with upraised staff. His 
patience was rewarded, for a _ cock 
pheasant strutting boldly in the middle 
of the little path, conscious that no 
legitimate danger awaited it for several 
weeks yet, was floored by Jorkins with 
a blow that would have killed an average 
ox. His staff, it will be remembered, 
was a ‘‘ good one.”’ It was! 

Jorkins, thanks to strolls round 
Leadenhall market, knew a _ pheasant 
when he saw one, dead or alive, and he 
also knew that roast pheasant makes an 
excellent dish. Exactly how the natural 
inside of the pheasant emerged, and 
stuffing took its place, he did not know, 
but he solved the problem by cutting the 
head off, picking the feathers, and in 
quite an ingenious way hanging the 
carcase, with its inside intact, over the 
fire. 

He lay back, and waited . 
fell asleep. ... 

A keeper and a policeman dragged 
him to his feet, and it was rather 
unfortunate that Jorkins’s first remark 
was, ‘‘ Hi! that pheasant’s mine. I 
caught it!’ 

He was under the impression that a 
raid was being made upon his larder. 

He was undeceived, and spent an un- 
comfortable night in the country bobby’s 
potato shed. 

He had tried to explain, but had been 
met with jeers from the keeper, and a 


Also, he 
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warning from the bobby that anything 
he said would be used in evidence 
against him. 

The next morning he was walked five 
miles, put in a train, and at eleven a.m. 
faced three irate country justices. 

He was told to wait until the evidence 
had been given, when he had begun to 
protest and offer explanations, and he 
did. The evidence was so strong, how- 
ever, that he got fourteen days, and was 
hustled off, before he realised that his 
trial was over. Later in the day he was 
taken, handcuffed to a ‘‘ drunk,’’ to the 
County Gaol. 


* * * * * * 


J. Hambleton- Tween, strangely 
enough, had also drawn Verborne, or it 
would seem that he had, for he also 
alighted at Sloxton S. Giles, on the 
Monday. Spruce and _ clean-shaven, 
Tweeny was-a pleasant-featured young 
man. Untidy, and unshaven, and minus 
a collar, he looked a-scoundrel. That 
was his state when he surveyed the 
branching roads. He made no enquiries. 
A spin of a coin, his holiday sixpence, 
would give him a lead. He flung it in 
the air. Heads! Very good; the left 
road it should be. 

Tweeny was stout; not quite so 
romantic and medieval as Jorkins, and 
it had better be said at once that after 
seven miles on a road which had never 
seen a steam-roller, and which was bare 
even of a hedge, he was in a far worse 
state than Jorkins had been. Further, 
his bread and cheese was at that moment 
in the rack of the compartment in which 
he had travelled down. Tweeny longed 
for that bread and cheese! 

It was evident that he must anticipate 
the Rules. He must offer his labour to 
another son of toil, to-night. Where 
were the Rules? Hang it! He had for- 
gotten them. What would Jorkins and 
Sims think? He need not have troubled, 
at any rate, so far as Jorkins was 
concerned, for that unfortunate worthy 
had forgotten his also. 

He tramped on, the pangs of hunger 
twisting his adipose badly. At last, just 
as the loneliness was getting on his 
nerves, and the darkness was beginning 
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to make objects indistinct, he came to a 
cottage. 

‘His knock at the door. brought a 
woman, who gave him one glance, and 
promptly shut it in his face. 

‘* My man’s at the back,’ she cried 
from the inside, ‘‘ and I’m going to set 
the dog loose!’’ 

‘** But, my good woman—’’ he expos- 
tulated. 

A rattle of a chain decided him, and 
Tweeny made a quick move back into the 
road. He walked another mile, bone- 
weary, and in his agony cursed the 
‘* Neurotic News’’ freely. He forgot 
that the guaranteed canopy was there, 
and that the stars would guard him. 
J. Hambleton-Tween wanted food. 

Then it commenced to rain, a soft, 
penetrating drizzle. He wasn’t a 
smoker, or he might have sought com- 
fort in a pipe, and eased his sorrows 
and temper that way. 

He essayed another mile, but the 
rough, unending voad brought no sign 
of life or human habitation. 


He sat down, and wept . . . and felt 
better. 
‘*It’s always darkest before the 


dawn,”’ he said, rubbing his eyes, with 
grimed fists. ‘‘ I’ll get on.”’ 


Joy! The ‘* Bat and Ball’ shone out 
a welcome. 
He opened the door and went in. 


Three carters whose wagons stood out- 
side laden with trusses of hay eyed him 
curiously. The landlord gave him a 
surly, ‘* What’s for you?’’ 

‘* Pint of beer and two penn’orth of 
bread and cheese,’’ said Tweeny, with 
watering mouth. 

‘*Got any money ?”’ 

‘** Of course,’’ and he put his hand to 
his pocket. 

‘All right, matey,’’ said Boniface, 
‘‘only I’ve had your sort here before.”’ 

He put the pot of beer on the counter 
and retired to cut the bread and cheese. 
Tweeny emptied the mug at a draught. 

The bread and cheese came, and he 
put his hand into his pocket for the 
sixpence. He changed colour; went hot 
and cold; tried every pocket his scare- 
crow suit possessed. 
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‘* I’ve lost it,’’ he said, with a halt- 
wail. 

‘* Here! clear out,’’ and the landlord 
made a quick move to get round the bar. 
There was wrath in his eye,and mischief, 

J. Hambleton-Tween, flinging off one 
of the carters, got out of the door, just 
escaping the landlord’s heavy boot. 

Darkness had fallen completely, and 
for the moment he only cared to put a 
few yards between himself and ven- 
geance. He wanted to have another 
hunt for that sixpence. 

It was gone; five minutes of methodi- 
cal search brought that fact home to 
him. 

* * * * > * 

At eleven p.m., or thereabouts, he 
crept back to the ‘* Bat and Ball,’’ wet 
through, dog-tired, hungry, and wrath- 
fully miserable. He had walked two 
miles on, but no cottage, not even a 
shed, was visible. The trees dripped 
relentlessly when he tried to find shelter 
in that way. The hedges were worse. 

He was bound for the stable. There 
would be a corner he could creep into 
somewhere. ‘ 

He found the corner, and at four a.m. 
the policeman found him. Stertorous 
snores had announced his whereabouts. 

Over the rest of the proceedings the 
usual veil can be drawn. The climax 
alone matters. 

J. Hambleton-Tween was sentenced to 
fourteen days for sleeping on enclosed 
premises without visible means of sub- 
sistence. The J.P. who gave him this 
period of retirement alluded to the fact 
that he had obtained liquid refreshment 
by false pretences, and that it was only 
the kindness of the landlord of the ‘‘ Bat 
and Ball,’’ who did not wish to prose- 
cute (he was afraid of having a rick 
burned down in revenge) which enabled 
him to escape a more serious charge. 

* * > * * * 


G. Jorkins and J. H. Tween had the 
pleasure—or pain—of being exercised in 
the yard of H.M. Prison together. 
Talking was not permitted, and they 
had to consume their souls in patience. 

* * ~*~ > * * 


Sims, the man with no soul, duly 
appeared at Sloxton S. Giles station. 
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He, too, had drawn ‘“‘ Verborne’’! 

‘the porter touched his cap. 

‘* Your trap is here, sir. Let me put 
your bag up.”’ 

Mr. Sims was driven to the ‘* King’s 
Head,”’ which you will know is the great 
hostelry of Verborne Chase. Fishing 
gents, hunting gents, are found there in 
scores. The salesman hugely enjoyed 
himself for over a week. 

‘* This is the kind of ‘Close to Nature’ 
I like,’’ he said. ‘‘ Wonder where 
Tweeny and Jorkins are!” 

Two days of heavy rain came, and 
Mr. Sims read every book the hotel 
possessed, and then turned to the local 
paper. 

He plodded through the Flower 
Shows, Parish Teas, Choir Outings, and 
came to the Police News. 

What. .. ! He stared; read, and 
re-read the two paragraphs. 

‘* George Jorkins, 27, no address, was 
charged with trespassing in pursuit of 
game, and with the destruction of one 
cock pheasant, the property of Major 
General Goff. . . . Fourteen days.”’ 

‘*J. Tween, 25, occupation and 
address refused, was charged with 
sleeping on enclosed premises without 
visible means of subsistence. Charge of 
obtaining liquid refreshment not pro- 
ceeded with. . Fourteen days.’’ 

Sims went out and found the local 
constable. He wanted to know when 
those two men would be released. 

The policeman obliged. ‘*‘ They won’t 
count Sunday, sir, and both’ll be out 
next Saturday, about half-past seven.”’ 

The salesman enjoyed himself for the 
intervening days, and was outside the 
prison at 7.20 on the Saturday. In the 
little crowd of ‘‘ discharges’’ were the 
two victims of the ‘‘ Neurotic News.’’ 
Sims took them to the hotel. Suits had 
been forwarded from Acacia Gardens, 
and after a bath, shave, and a good 
meal, two quite respectable young men 
sought the Smoking Room. 

“It’s awfully good of you,” said 
Tweeny. His voice was husky. 

““Yes,”’ put in Jorkins, ‘‘I feel the 
same (gulp). We've spoilt your holi- 
day, old man. Later on we'll talk. 
net gow ..... bcan't” 
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THE WOMEN OF DOUARNENEZ. 


THE SARDINE PORTS OF BRITTANY. 


By Wm. ARTHUR MEYRICK. 


HE sardine is the most innocent 
looking ‘of fish—the very pink 
of fishy propriety; but this is 

all appearance. As a real matter of 
fact, no fish is so revolutionary in all 
its ways; it is not only revolutionary 
itself, it is a cause of revolution in 
others. For instance, the recent law-suit, 
with its long array of learned brothers, 
expert evidence, and numberless wit- 
nesses, is a very ordinary episode in its 
history. 

When we were last in Brittany a 
whole sea-board was embroiled about 
sardines. Every wall glowed with 
declarations, appeals, and denuncia- 
tions from  fisher-men, middle-men, 
boat-owners, and factory owners, 
whereof a sympathetic public were 
called upon to judge the truth. Hun- 
dreds of red-trousered infantry-men 
descended on the ports, and every 
factory, market, and public building 
was in military occupation. In our 
town, that year, a hard-hearted 
‘*maire’ deprived us of our National 
Féte as a punishment for our froward 
behaviour. Certain solderers, who saw 
their livelihood departing from them as 
the result of the introduction of solder- 
ing machines of extraordinary  in- 





genuity, broke into offending factories, 
and reduced the machines to scrap 
iron. They restricted their destructive 
efforts to those machines only, it was 
granted; but Authority was annoyed, 
and we had no Féte. 

All fishing ports are beautiful; even 
steam trawlers cannot destroy this 
property, but of all ports the Breton 
sardine port is the most beautiful. No 
one who has seen Concarneau or 
Douarnenez on a summer day will deny 
this. White houses on a bay of real 
blue; brown sails bristling like teeth 
over the whole expanse of sea; heavy 
tunny-boats, like our trawlers, with 
hulls gaudily painted, and sails tanned 
and weathered to all conceivable hues, 
from dark brown to salmon pink, 
tugging at their anchors; little black 
sardine boats crowding up to quays and 
jetties, with hanging sails so brown as 
to seem velvet in the shadowy folds; 
and, crowning glory, hundreds of 
gossamer-fine nets swaying in the 
breeze—nets so fine that a_ full-sized 
one would pass through a wedding 
ring, and every net dyed sea-blue or 
green, so that one seemed to be looking 
through a faint blue haze or a lady’s 
veil of blue. Such is Douarnenez. 
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The people are dressed for their part. 
The men affect pale blue or light-brown 
over-alls, and are capped with the old 
fisherman’s bonnet, the badge of the 
craft from early Phoenician days. The 
women are dressed in black, with 
pretty three-cornered shawls of delicate 
hue, wooden shoes, and on their heads 
the dainty white ‘‘ coiffe,’’ which is so 
characteristic of Brittany. A very 
fascinating head-dress is the little lace 
coiffe. 


Little wonder is there that artists 
flock in their hundreds to these beau- 
tiful ports. In fact, the Concarneau 
School is probably even better known 
in Europe than our similar Newlyn 
School. 
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The magnitude of 
the sardine fishing in- 
dustry may be judged 
when one considers 


that Douarnenez is 
only one of many 
Biscay ports, and 
that she alone employs 
over eight hundred 
boats and five thous- 
and fishermen. It 
may be computed 


that a quarter of a 
million people are 
dependent on _ this 
little fish. 

What is a sardine 
has long been a mat- 


ter of dispute. North 
Europe and _ South 
Europe have’ em- 


broiled themselves for 
generations over the 
question. The recent 
law-suits in England 
turned on this one 
point. In the North 
sprats, brislings, smal] 
herrings all count as 
sardines, as long as 
they are prepared like 
sardines. In the South 
there is no such irre- 
gularity. The sardine 
is only the immature 
pilchard which comes 
into these waters to 
feed. To the Bretons there is one 
sardine, and he is their profit. 


About the beginning of June the sar- 
dine is expected. Adventurous craft 
ply southwards into the Bay of Biscay 
in search of the earliest shoals. By the 
middle of June all the boats are out, 
and from then on till December the port 
is in a bustle. Every night the little 
boats put out; every morning they re- 
turn with their catches. 


Unfortunately, the sardine is particu- 
larly fickle. It is, as has been said, an 
immature fish, and only arrives here to 
feed. The Bays of Brittany are full of 
delicate marine mosses, which afford 
Shelter to the food particularly affected 
by the fish. As the pilchard, the grown 
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fish proceed to Cornish waters to 
spawn. Now, fish will be regular in 
their visits to spawning grounds; they 
can be very irregular in regard to feed- 
ing grounds. This is the great weak- 
ness of the sardine industry. 

For years in succession they arrive 
regularly, in good numbers, and show 
a confiding simplicity with regard to 
nets. Then everything is pleasant. 
Factories work full tinfe, men are busy, 
women are contented. The winter finds 
them with preparations made to stave 
off want. Another year the fish may 
arrive late, or in smal] numbers, and a 
summer of anxiety is followed by a 
winter of privation. 
Again, they desert 
the sea-coast of Brit- 
tany altogether. Why ? 
No one can tell. 
Famine and _ want 
brood over the coast. 
Factories are closed, 
boats and nets are 
mortgaged,and after a 
winter of misery sum- 
mer is entered upon 
by a people in the 
grip of the money- 
lender—the most sini- 
ster figure in France. 
A very fickle fish is 
the sardine 

Not only have the 
fishermen to endure 
the natural difficulties 
of irregularity on the 
part of the sardines; 
they have also had to 
endure artificial diffi- 
culties in the matter of 
bait. To entice the fish 
into the  blue-dyed, 
gossamer-fine nets, 
they make use as bait 
of the salted roe of the 
cod. This is known 
as ‘‘rogue,’’ and is 
particularly pleasant 
and enticing to the 
little fish. Now this 
** rogue ’’ was, and is 
still, obtained in large 
casks from Bergen in 
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Norway, vid the Middlemen of Bor- 
deaux. One’s’. senses, visual and 
olfactory, are made aware of the use of 
this’ particularly evil-smelling commo- 
dity every day, when the huge casks 
are rolled out on the quays, and the 
bait is allowanced out in littke wooden 
pails to the skippers of the boats. In 
the golden age, about fifteen years ago, 
when men were satisfied with honest 
earnings, the prices of ‘‘ rogue” 
ranged low, so that fishermen could use 
it freely and without grudging. One 
year, however, the ‘‘ get-rich-quickly”’ 
spirit descended on Bordeaux, and 
prices were advanced nearly one hun- 
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dred per cent. Bergen heard of it, and 
advanced the price on Bordeaux, which 
instantly made a proportional advance 
on Brittany. It was a merry game, 
and went on for some years, to the 
advantage of Bergen and Bordeaux. 
Unforturately for Brittany, she was 
between the crackers. What had cost 
her £1 ran up to as much as £8 or 
£10. ‘‘ Rogue’’ became too dear to 
use. The fishermen had recourse to 
various Substitutes, and tried the effect 
of a vegetarian diet on the sardine. 
Unfortunately for them, the sardines 
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mole. ‘here is a rush of the women 
interested. The fishermen land their 
catch, hand it over to their women, and 
lumber off wearily homeward. Now 
comes the woman’s share of the work. 
The catch is taken away, and laid 
before the buyers for the factories, who 
also are all women. Who can describe 
the sale and purchase of a catch of 
sardines? Here are two parties with a 
fine command of oratory, and a 
sympathetic audience. Appeal, en- 
treaty, irony, argument—all the tricks 
of oratory are exhausted, and at last 
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took the advice so often given by 
advertisers, and rejected all substitutes. 
They declined to be caught. Coincident 
with this, they began to desert Breton 
waters, and Brittany was face to face 
with economic disaster. To-day the 
prices of ‘‘ rogue’’ have fallen con- 
siderably, and the fish have begun to 
revert to Breton waters again, but the 
Bretons have never recovered from 
these times of hardship. Even to-day 
the coast is heavily in debt, and most of 
the independent boats have disappeared. 


A morning on the quay is of 
wonderfu! interest. A boat rounds the 


the fish changes hands, and the buyer 
declaring she is ruined, the seller that 
she is robbed. 


The fish are now transferred to the 
factories as quickly as possible. Here 
they are cleaned, beheaded and, if to 
make the best brands, also boned. Then 
they are passed into brine, and, after 
some time, placed on wire trays, with 
a separate compartment for each fish, 
and put out in the open air to dry. The 
trays are then immersed in cauldrons 
of boiling olive oil, kept boiling by 
steam heaters. The fish are then 
passed on to the boxing-room, where 
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they are placed in tin-boxes, into which 
boiling oi! is poured to fill them up, and 
the covers are soldered on. After cool- 
ing the tins are put into steam baths to 
expel air through the vent-holes. These 
vent-holes are then soldered up, and the 
boxes are tested, and the work is com- 
plete. Good brands are kept in stock 
some months, for, like some wines, 
sardines improve with keeping. 
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A visit to a sardine tinning factory is 
interesting and instructive. After the 
inevitable strike, every possible kind of 
labour-saving devices has been _in- 
stalled. Furthermore, let us speak of 
the cleanliness. As a pleasant-spoken 
proprietor said to us, ‘‘On peut 
manger avec confiance.’’ If one is not 


clean in preparing people’s food, when 
will he be clean? 





WAITING THEIR TURN, DOUARNENEZ. 


AA 
Night. 


By VICTOR ROBERTS. 


The shroud of night envelopes all the 
land, 
The distant trees as dim-seen shadows 
stand 
On the hill. 
The stars are hidden by a cloudy screen. 
No sound is heard, no single move- 
ment seen. 
All is still. 





And as I muse upon the silent scene 
My heart is solac’d by the calm serene, 
Rest seems near. 
For now the storm and stress of day are 
past 
A voice seems whisp’ring in my ear at 
last— 
God is here. 















‘* But here is the finger of God % 
Robert Browning. 


66 AWD bless yer, Lidy! Mye 

G ’Eaven bless yer !”’ 

This formula, jerked with 
slight variations from the mumbling lips 
of half-frozen starving wretches, though 
gratifying at first, had become very 
monotonous. 

Alma Vanheaton, in the course of her 
walk along the Embankment from 
Blackfriars Bridge to Westminster, had 
dispensed many half-crowns—she had 
come specially provided with these com- 
forting coins—and now there was just 
one left, one haif-crown and—one 
sovereign. 

The latter she intended for a par- 
ticular kind of outcast—if she could find 
him. She was not at all certain of the 
exact type which she sought, or why she 
was seeking it, but she felt that if she 
were to méet with such a one the reason 
would, no doubt, then be clear, and— 
well, anyhow, it made charity more ex- 
citing, introducing a certain element of 
sport. 

But the darkly-beautiful Alma was 
getting weary of this absurd hunt. She 
could not understand what had prompted 
it, or what she expected to find. Perhaps, 
after all, it was nothing more than the 
idle whim of an extremely rich, and 
rather eccentric, young widow. 

‘* Really,’’ she thought, ‘‘ I shall have 
to give it up, or it will get into the 
papers. I do not feel the loss of what I 
give, and my method does not possess 
even the virtue of originality. I have 
made this theatrical promenade six 
times in the last three months, and still 
I cannot find anyone to whom I really 
wish to award my mysterious sovereign. 
The poor wretches need it badly enough, 
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By OLIVER FOX. 





God knows! But I cannot find the one 
for whom that sovereign was set apart 
originally.’’ 

She looked up and saw Cleopatra’s 
Needle, slim and black against the cold, 
clear night, and the shimmer of moon- 
beams upon the mighty back of the 
great bronze sphinx: her walk was 
almost at an end. 

She gave the last half-crown to some 
dark form lying in the shadow of the 
pedestal, passed on hurriedly to escape 
an outburst of raucous blessings, then 
halted abruptly by the second guardian 
monster. 

A ragged, tramp-like man, with a 
neat brown-paper parcel held under one 
arm, was standing by the parapet and 
gazing up at the bright full moon. He 
was only a few feet away, and she could 
see with shocking clearness every 
wasted feature of his handsome face, 
even the golden stubble upon his small 
firm chin, and the little wisps of shining 
hair that escaped from under the 
weather-beaten ‘felt hat, pushed back 
from his high, pale forehead. 

And even at that first glance the 
wealthy Mrs. Vanheaton, who had 
married ‘‘for convenience,’’ felt a 
strange and wholly delightful thrill. 
For an instant the meaning of her 
mysterious search became startlingly 
evident, and then it was lost in a 
reactionary wave of ridicule and 
Scepticism. She would be a fool to 
judge a man, for good or evil, by his 
face alone. Well, it was necessary to 
act. 

She walked swiftly and confidently to 
the man’s side. 

** What are you thinking about ?’’ she 
asked, with that splendid insolence 
which is the birthright of rich and 
beautiful women. 
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The man turned his head slowly and 
looked at her. She likened his dark 
blue eyes to two great stars; so large 
were they, and so bright. He raised 
his battered hat with a courtesy that 
seemed almost a reproach, and smiled 
faintly : ‘A god-like smile ; not patronis- 
ing, but innately superior,’’ she termed 
it. 

‘* | was wondering,’’ said he, and his 
voice possessed the same subtle quality 
that face and smile mirrored, ‘‘whether 


the moon would occult Aldebaran 
presently.’’ 
‘*Which is Aldebaran?’’ asked the 


woman to hide her embarrassment. 

He extended a hand, long and pain- 
fully thin. 

‘* The large red star in that faint V.”’ 

She was thinking desperately what 
next to Say. 

‘‘And there is the Dog Star,’’ he 
continued, as though pitying her con- 
fusion, ** and his old friend—Cleopatra’s 
Needle. And here are you and lI. 
Perhaps we three have met before under 
brighter stars, when Sirius burned 
redly—but you may not believe in re- 
incarnation ?’’ 

She hesitated, and then decided to 
make the plunge. 

‘*T think I do, though I have not 
thought much about it—but, tell me— 
I am sure you are not conventional, and 
will excuse my apparent rudeness—why 
are you dressed like a tramp?’’ 

The man smiled again, and again she 
felt that he was pitying her—not she 
him. 

‘* Because,”’ he answered simply, ‘‘ 1 
happen to be one.”’ 

For a moment she had thought that 
he might be masquerading; the beauty 
of his face and voice had made her for- 
get the ravages of cold and hunger that 
showed so plainly. 

‘* Are you hungry?’’ 

She was recovering her composure. 

‘* Why, yes, I believe I am.’’ 

His tone was that of a man whose 
attention had been drawn to some over- 
looked and unimportant detail. 

‘““When did you have your 
meal ?”’ 

** This morning.”’ 
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** And 
next ?’’ 

‘“* To-morrow—if I am able to earn 
_ 

‘* But doesn’t the uncertainty worry 
you?’’ 

““Not now,’’ he answered, quietly 
and with no trace of bravado. ‘* You 
See, if it is right for me to have another 
meal, it will come—presently.”’ 

‘* And if not?’’ she whispered. 

‘“ Why, it means that the time has 
come when I am of no more use to the 
world, or the world to me. Such a time 
must come—so there is nothing to 
worry about.”’ 

A policeman stumped up, and glanced 
curiously at the richly-dressed woman 
and the ragged tramp. He was about 
to speak, when the tramp turned 
casually, and looked him straight in ‘the 
eyes. The policeman hesitated, 
coughed, told the lady it was ‘‘a fine 
night,’’ and marched on, gradually re- 
covering his former dignity. 

Mrs. Vanheaton stopped fumbling 
with her sovereign. She smiled be- 
witchingly at this extraordinary tramp. 

“I say,’’ said she, in the tone which 
she reserved for her special friends, 
‘* I’m feeling awfully lonely. I wish 
you’d come home with me and have 
some Supper.’’ 

A slight spasm passed over the 
tramp’s face, and then it was as calm 
as ever. 

‘* Thank you very much,’ he replied 
simply. ‘‘I shall be delighted.’’ 

Mrs. Vanheaton’s luxurious Limou- 
sine picked them up in Parliament 
Square. The well-trained chauffeur 
showed no sign of surprise ; he was used 
to his mistress’s vagaries. 

‘* Home, Barker,’’ said the woman. 
She switched on a cluster of rose-veiled 
lights, and drawing the crimson cur- 
tains, shut out the bitter night. Big 
Ben struck the first half-hour of the new 
day as they started. 

The tramp sank back in a delightfully 
reposeful corner; the soft, padded seat 
was heaven to his weary frame, and the 
air of this exquisite little saloon was 
warm and fragrant. 


when will you have your 
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His hostess seated herself in a dainty 
armchair by the central table, that bore 
among other things a silver bowl, filled 
with orange-tinted £afranot roses, and 
a tortoiseshell box inlaid with gold. 
From the latter she took a tiny Russian 
cigarette and placed it between her 
vivid and rather sensual lips. 

‘* Allow me,”’ said the tramp, speak- 
ing for the first time since his accept- 
ance of her invitation. He produced a 
box of matches, struck one, and held 
the light for her. Slight as the action 
was, she thought it perfectly done— 
that was it, every movement of this 
man suggested a hidden power, a dig- 
nity, conscious yet unassumed. 

She pushed the tortoiseshel] box 
towards him, and observed again how 
thin was the hand that took the 
cigarette. Her eyes strayed to the neat 
brown paper parcel on the seat beside 
him. She noticed that now and then 
his hand lingered caressingly upon it, 
as though he wished to make sure that 
it was quite safe. Evidently it was a 
book, and about the size of a large 
Bible; yet she felt certain that her 
guest was not religious—in the ordinary 
sense of the word. 

‘““We have dropped conventions,”’ 
said she, suddenly, ‘‘ so, tell me—what 
is this book which seems to be all the 
luggage you possess?’’ 

“* It is my only child,’’ he answered, 
and his eyes were as those of a father 
“ ho watches his first-born. 

‘** You wrote it?’’ 

“* Yes.” 

**May I read it? Do let me!”’ 

‘* Later—if you wish.’’ 

He seemed perfectly willing to 
answer all her questions, and yet there 
was about him a reserve which made 
her fee] that she was very impertinent. 
She could not decide whether the real 
man was what he appeared to be from 
his answers, or something very different. 

** Wasn’t it lucky that I should have 
happened to meet you to-night?’’ said 
she, still feeling her way. 

‘* Nothing happens by chance—you 
can see it, if you go back far enough. 
We have met for some reason. We 
shal] find out why—presently.’’ 
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Coming from most men in such 
circumstances, these words would have 
seemed to be a veiled request for help; 
but she could not entertain such a con- 
struction even for a moment. 

** What is the secret of your power ?”’ 
she cried impulsively. ‘* You are starv- 
ing and in rags, and yet I believe you 
are stronger and happier than I!”’ 

‘“If I am happier than you, it is 
because I have ceased to expect happi- 


ness. Don’t you know the relief of 
being freed from the necessity of 
hoping? And the strength you feel is 


not mine, but rather the power of the 
current that has borne me to you—the 
current that grows mighty and yet 
mightier as the ages pass—whose 
source is the beginning and the end of 
all.”’ 

‘Is that pessimism or opt - 

She broke off in surprise, for the 
tramp had risen to his feet; a new light 
shone in the eyes that had _ been, 
hitherto, so calm and inscrutable. 

‘* Excuse me ” he said, and 
drawing a curtain slightly to one side, 
peered out. The lonely road showed 
as a silver strip across a gloomy wood 
of pine and fir. 

He replaced the curtain, and stood, 
as though listening. 

A second later there was a slight jar, 
and the car stopped. 

The chauffeur’s voice came down the 
tube :-— 

‘* Puncture, ma’am. 
spare wheel on.’’ 

They heard the frosty road scrunch- 
ing beneath his feet, and then there 
came a swift footstep, a sudden 
scuffing noise, and a sharp cry, followed 
by the sound of a body striking the 
ground. 

“* Under there! Quick !’’ commanded 
the tramp, pointing to the back seat, 
and the woman obeyed him unhesitat- 
ingly. 

She heard the door open. 

** Hands ” shouted a _ coarse 
voice, and then the man’s teeth clashed 
together as a bony fist struck home. 

The two other roughs were caught 
napping; they had expected to find 
only a defenceless woman in the car. 
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“Drop your guns,’’ said a calm, 
familiar voice, and Mrs. Vanheaton 
emerged from under the seat. 

She stepped out of the car, almost 
treading on the body of the stunned 
blackguard, and saw the tramp point- 
ing a revolver at the two men who 
were kneeling by the prostrate 
chauffeur. Two shining objects lay on 
the ground before them. 

‘* Behold the modern ‘-Knights of the 
Road’! Fine specimens, aren't 
they ?”’ 

He picked up the revolvers, and 
handed one to her. 

**' Would you mind attending to that 
gentleman in the road, while I see to 
these beauties ?’’ 

Easily master of the situation, he 
spoke quietly to the cowering men :— 

‘* Now, my friends, you know just 
where you have placed those patent tin- 
tacks of yours. Take one of the head- 
lights and get the road clear. If you 
overlook any, it will be the worse for 
you.”’ 

When they had finished this task, he 
ordered them to jack the car up and fix 
the spare wheel. They. obeyed him, 
following his directions quickly and 
silently. Meanwhile, Mrs. Vanheaton 
busied herself bandaging the chauffeur’s 
injured head. He was conscious now, 
though still very dazed. She was not 
at all nervous, and the novelty of the 
situation appealed to her. 

The tramp moved over to the fallen 
rough, and kicked him gently in the 
ribs. 

**Get up,’’ he commanded. ‘‘ Get 
up! You’re only foxing.’’ And the 
man staggered to his feet. 

‘* These brave fellows had evidently 
heard of your errands of mercy,’’ he 
resumed. ‘‘ What are you going to do 
with them?’’ 

“Oh, let the wretches go,’’ she 
answered indifferently. ‘‘ It’s too in- 
convenient to take them to the station 
now.’’ 

The tramp pondered. 

** There’s plenty of nice black grease 
on the car,’’ he remarked at last. ‘‘ Will 
you please get me some of that note- 
naper I saw in there?’’ 


She brought it, wondering what he 
was going to do. 

He turned to the three men, who 
were standing in a line before his raised 
revolvers. 

‘““Smear your palms with grease, 
then place them firmly on the sheet 
which the chauffeur will hold against 
the car.’’ 

He examined the prints in the light 
of the acetylene lamp. 

‘‘H’m, very pretty! I don’t like 
your Lines of Life—yes, I very much 
fear that you will die young.’’ 

‘*Can you drive?’’ he asked, turning 
to Mrs. Vanheaton. 

“*T can.”’ 

** Then your man had better go in- 
side—he’s still rather shaky—and I'll 
come in front with you.”’ 

A minute later they were ready to 
start, 

The tramp still covered the discom- 
fited roughs. 

““My friends,’’ said he, ‘* those 
interesting prints will be with the 
police to-morrow. Your guns we will 
retain as souvenirs of this memorable 
occasion. Clear!’’ 

He waited until the woods had hidden 
them, then swung into his seat beside 
the woman. 

“*T know now,”’ he remarked thought- 
fully, as the great car rushed smoothly 
forward, ‘‘ why it was necessary ‘-r 
me to be with you to-night.” 

A sudden fear gripped her. 

‘“* But you will come with me just the 
same, and stay the night at least?’’ 

The tramp reflected. 

** Yes, I will. I don’t know why, 
exactly. But I fee] that I ought to. 
And, believe me, I am very glad to 
come.”’ 

““You are the most extraordinary 
man I have ever met! Now, how on 
earth did you know that we were in 
danger ?’’ 

** I don’t know how. I just felt it. 
Some dogs could have done that much 
for you.”’ 

** Anyhow, I am greatly indebted to 
you—and,’’ she added, enthusiastic- 
ally, ‘‘ vou are a real man!’’ 
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“* Thank you,’’ came the quiet reply, 
‘“T could have no higher praise. I 
don’t think those fellows will trouble 
you again. To-morrow they will be 
miles away, and afraid to come back, 
because of the prints we took.”’ 

The tramp fell into his former dreamy 
condition. He seemed quite indifferent 
to the reckless speed at which Mrs. 
Vanheaton drove ; no doubt he was very 
tired. 

‘* He has passed the test of courage,’’ 
the woman thought; and for the re- 
mainder of the drive she, too, was 
silent. 

* . * * 

** You are sure you would not like to 
go to bed? I must’nt presume too 
much upon your good nature,’ said 
Mrs. Vanheaton. 

She was lying on a sofa, drawn up by 
the fragrant log fire in her particular 
private sitting-room, whither they had 
adjourned, after a delicious little supper, 
for coffee and cigarettes. 

‘*T am feeling very much better,’’ 
replied the tramp, ‘‘and not at all 
sleepy.’’ 

He looked now like a middle-aged 
aristocrat, recovering from a_ serious 
illness. A hot bath, a shave, and a 
dress-suit, that fitted passably enough, 
had produced a wondrous change in 
his appearance. Mrs. Vanheaton found 
it difficult to believe that the courteous, 
elegant gentleman, seated opposite to 
her, had been two hours ago a ragged, 
homeless outcast, a strange tramp, 
whom she had found shivering and half- 
starved upon the Embankment. 

‘“* Very well,” she resumed, puffing 
thoughtfully at her tiny yellow cigarette, 
‘“now we will exchange confidences. 
My turn first: Alma Vanheaton—Mrs. 
aged twenty-nine. Born one of the 
idle and useless rich. Married t 
eighteen, by arrangement, to Julius 
Vanheaton—dollar millionaire pickle- 
maker—aged sixty. Childless wife for 
eight years—virtuous, because lacking 
in mental independence the courage to 
be otherwise. Widowed about two- 
and-a-half years ago. Since then, two 
great discoveries: the possession of 
something called ‘a brain,’ and some- 
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thing else vaguely termed ‘a soul.’ 
Now it’s your turn.”’ 

The tramp bowed his head and smiled 
—the rare, beautiful smile of one who 
hears the unspoken words, who under- 
stands, and, therefore, pardons all. 

‘‘ Arthur Fenton—single—”’ began 
he, adopting her style—‘‘ aged thirty- 
two ——’’ 

‘* What? Arthur Fenton?” she cried, 
interrupting him, ‘‘the author of ‘The 
Amber Bowl’ and ‘Pearls before 
Swine ’?”’ 

““ Yes, those were my two volumes of 
poetry, published ten years ago. Imma- 
ture stuff—artificial, decadent, con- 
ceited, intolerant—they deserved to 
fail.”’ 

‘** But I liked them!’’ 

‘* Did you? Ah, that was some time 
ago. You would know better now.’’ 

‘* Perhaps Well, please go on. 
I interrupted you.”’ 

‘* Eton. Cambridge. Farce of read- 
ing for the Bar. Orphan at twenty. 
Poet—save the name! Women, cards, 
horses, travelling. Squandered fifty 
thousand in six years. No, the money 
was not altogether wasted—it gave me 
my real education. Twenty-seven to 
twenty-nine, writing a book—my book 
—and living in a garret on bread-and- 
cheese and fish-and-chips, but wonder- 
fully happy. Twenty-nine to thirty, 
book finished, waiting results in my 
garret. Great hopes; greater dis- 
illusionment—hell. Thirty to three 
months ago, addressing envelopes, 
selling gas-mantles, tram-conducting, 
serving in fried-fish shop, etc. Mean- 
while, book refused by twenty pub- 
lishers. Three months ago, became a 
tramp—feeling that I was a sort of pil- 
grim, journeying towards some 
unknown goal—and so I have managed 
to live to enjoy the excellent supper you 
have just given me.”’ 

“‘On what day did you start this 
curious pilgrimage of yours to the un- 
known?” 

“October the twentieth.’’ 

Mrs. Vanheaton started. It was the 
very dav on which she had conceived 
that strange idea of reserving the 
sovereign for some dimly visualized 
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man, whom she was to meet upon the 
Embankment. Things were becoming 
clearer now. Always she had wished to 
meet the writer of ‘‘ The Amber Bowl.”’ 


‘“And what is your book called?’’ 
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‘* Yes. The eternal circle, around 
which you and I are travelling from 
birth to birth, and of which our lives 
on this earth are but tiny and neces- 
sarily imperfect fragments of the 
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‘*IT IS A MASTERPIECE.’ 


she asked presently, for Fenton had 
lapsed again into his powerful silence. 
** Broken Arcs.”’ 
“** On the earth the broken arcs; in 
the heaven, a perfect round,’”’’ she 
quoted. ‘‘ Browning’s ‘ Abt Vogler’ ?”’ 


mighty whole. I think that is what 
Browning meant.’’ 

The silver note of the quaint copper 
clock rang out three times; a deep 
silence brooded over the great house. 
Except for the French maid, dozing in 
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the dressing-room, the servants were 
all in bed. 

Mrs. Vanheaton stretched herself 
luxuriously upon the yielding cushions; 
she edged her fragrant, seductive body 
a little to one side, and extended a bare, 
inviting arm; her smile was tender and 
alluring. 

*“'Won’t you come over here?’’ she 
whispered, temptingly. 

Fenton’s dark blue eyes twinkled, as 
his glance travelled along her perfect 
form to the gleaming bosom and 
flushed, excited face. 

‘* I love the rose too well,’’ he said, 
‘“* to wish to pluck it.’’ 

She felt the blood rushing to her 
temples. All her being seemed to 
vibrate in sympathy with that slow, 
melodious voice, but Fenton was as 
calm as that bronze sphinx by which 
she had found him. 

** But can one love a—a thing with 
all one’s heart and soul, without feeling 
that—that desire to crush it to one’s 
breast?” 

Her voice was trembling. 

“No. But I think that for ideal love 
one must have this fierce desire, and— 
the power to refrain.’’ 

Mrs. Vanheaton rose with shining 
eyes ; she laughed lightly, and gave him 
her hand. 

**Good-night, St. 





Anthony,’ said 


she. ‘‘I am sure you must be feeling 
very tired. You know which is your 
room. Don’t trouble to come down 


until lunch—I shan’t.’’ 

** Good-night.’’ 

Grave and courteous as ever, he bent 
over the coo] hand he held; the touch 
of his lips upon it was only just per- 
ceptible. 

Mrs. Vanheaton dismissed the sleepy 
maid, and stood for a little before a 
long mirror, gazing with quiet satisfac- 
tion at every beautiful line of her per- 
fect face and figure. 

‘* Fate devised the first test,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘and I the second. He has 
passed with honours.”’ 

* * * * 


It was about an hour before sunset 
on the second day of Fenton’s visit 
when Mrs. Vanheaton read the last 
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page of the soiled typescript that had 
been refused by twenty publishers. 
Everything was clear now. She could 
look back upon her past life and see it 
as an orderly progress towards an in- 
evitable end. ‘The barriers were down; 
she saw her real self for the first time. 

Fenton’s book was not sensational ; 
it contained no lurid passages, no com- 
plicated plot, no guide-book colour, or 
cheap cynicism, but it was a master- 
piece of human interest. It told of the 
evolution of two souls, and in such a 
way that in the story of these two lives 
the lives of all were seen reflected; so 
that the sense of separateness was lost, 
and the eternal brotherhood, the 
essential oneness and divinity of all, 
realized, while the charm of the book 
was still upon the reader. And the 
great soul of the writer was evident in 
every line, pervading the whole as a 
mighty, living spirit of perfect sincerity, 
kindly humour, and infinite tolerance. 

This was the book which had been 
refused by twenty publishers. At the 
thought of it a sudden, furious rage 
flamed up in Mrs. Vanheaton. She for- 
got the writer’s plea for tolerance. 

‘* The fools!’’ she cried. ‘‘Idiots! 
Accursed gold-rooting swine! I would 
like to flog them till their backs were 
streaming !”’ 

‘** Oh, but they are good business men 
—they know their public!’’ she added 
bitterly. 

Her rage was soon spent. The sight 
of the book was as a reproof from the 
writer; she laid a hand fondly upon it. 
The closing lines became blurred and 
distant, as she thought of the author’s 
life. 

‘* If I had written that book,’’ she 
whispered, ‘‘oh, God! the pain—the 
disillusionment—it would have broken 
my heart!’ 

Ten minutes later she rose excitedly, 
and stared out of the window. The 
snow was melting on the broad drive 
that wound through the dreary, wintry 
park. 

‘‘ Dare 1?’’ she muttered; and then, 
decisively, ‘‘ Yes, I will! It shall be 
the fina] test.”’ 
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She found Fenton in the library. He 
put down his book, and rose to meet 
her. 

‘** I have finished it,’’ said she, hand- 
ing him the typescript. 

** Yes?” 

“*It is the most wonderful book I 
have ever read. I cannot put into words 
what I think of it—how much it meant 
to me. It is a masterpiece. I can say 
no more.”’ . 

‘*] am glad it pleased you,”’ he said 
simply. ‘‘ It has not been altogether 
wasted.”’ 

‘** 1 would give ten years of what re- 
mains to me of life to write such a 
book !’’ 

Fenton was silent. 

‘*] have always desired fame—it—it 
is a passion with me.’’ 

Fenton was silent. 

‘*T want the applause of the crowd— 
to be the centre of attention—I must 
have it! It is the breath of life to me!” 

Fenton’s face was as calm as the 
sphinx by which she had found him. 

She stepped forward, and laid a 
trembling hand upon his wrist. 

‘* This book is valueless to you!’’ she 
cried. ‘* You will just go on, carrying 
it under your arm, tramping the roads, 
until you fall and die from cold and 
hunger.”’ 

‘** Then it shall be my last pillow.’’ 

‘* | have a better use for it than that. 
Let me publish it as my work, and | 
will pay you—ten thousand pounds to- 
morrow.’’ 

‘*It would not be right for me to 
disown my child.” 

Fenton’s voice was as quiet and 
courteous as ever, but Mrs. Vanheaton 
dared not meet his eyes, lest they should 
read her secret. 

‘1 will give you fifteen thousand.’’ 

‘“* 1 am very sorry that I cannot oblige 
you—you have been so kind to me, and 
your offer is most generous—but, believe 
me, it is quite impossible for me to 
accept.’”’ 

‘*Then you are as conceited as—as 
most authors !’’ : 

‘*T suppose so,’’ replied Fenton 
thoughtfully; ‘‘but, you know, it 
doesn’t seem quite like conceit to me. 





1 don’t think I’m very proud—but | 
can’t explain it. Only, I feel that it 
would not be right—not good for you 
or for me—if I were to do as you wish.”’ 

Mrs. Vanheaton was a fine actress. 

** Choose,”’ said she pitilessly. ‘‘For 
the last time—which is it to be? Fifteen 
thousand to-morrow—or your old rags, 
your useless book, and the bitter streets 
—now !’’ 

‘“* | have chosen.’ 


There was no trace of anger in his 
voice. He bowed gravely, and, taking 
his book, left the room. 

The dusk was falling when Mrs. 
Vanheaton stood again by the richly- 
curtained window; and a_ ragged, 
tramp-like man, bearing a neat brown- 
paper parcel, was walking slowly 
down the drive towards the dreary 
park. A cold drizzle was falling, and 
the icy slush leaked through his boots. 

Fenton turned his head at the sound 
of light, running footfalls. 

** How could you think I meant it?’’ 
said she. ‘‘ I was only testing you.”’ 

‘“*I am sorry I misjudged you, but | 
really thought you did. I should have 
known better.’’ 

**Come back,”’ said she, caressingly, 
*“ and the world shal] have your book, 
and you shall take your proper place in 
life again. Fame and luxury—come 
and take them! For these things are 
yours by the right of your genius.”’ 

Fenton neither moved nor spoke. 

“*Come back,’’ she pleaded, ‘‘ and 
you shall write yet greater books. With 


. money to help you, all the literary world 


will soon be at your feet—you shall 
bestride it as a colossus! Come!”’ 

Fenton gently put her hand aside, 
and turned his face towards the bleak, 
winter twilight. 

‘““Come!’’ she cried, ‘‘ because | 
want you, because I have been unhappy 
all my life, and only you can bring me 
happiness. Come and guide me; teach 
me how to live, how to be of some use 
to the world. I need you!’’ 

*“It was because I loved you,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘ that I was going away.”’ 

And side by side they walked back 
to the great white house. 
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ITH a great wealth of beautiful 
flowering shrubs and _ herba- 
ceous plants, the Chinese at an 

early period became skilled horticul- 
turists. The Emperor Wu Ti established 
in 111 B.C. a botanic garden at 
Ch’ang-an, into which rare plants were 
introduced from the west and south. 
Many garden varieties originated in 
China. The vegetation of China is 
extremely rich, no fewer than 9,000 
species of flowering plants having been 
already enumerated, of which nearly 
one-half are not known to occur else- 
where. Whole provinces are as yet only 
partially explored, and the total flora is 
estimated to comprise ultimately 12,000 
species. Fruit is extensively cultivated 
throughout China. 

In the northern provinces the chief 
fruits grown are pears, plums, apples, 
apricots, peaches, medlars, walnuts and 
chestnuts, and in Kan-suh and Shan- 
tung the jujube. The jujube plant is 
grown almost exclusively for the sake 
of its fruit, which both in size and shape 
resembles a  moderate-sized plum. 
Jujube fruits, when carefully dried, will 
keep for a long time, retaining their 
fresh acid flavour, and besides, they are 
nutritive and demulcent. At one t'me 
a decoction was prepared from them and 
recommended in pectoral complaints. 
Many varieties of the jujube are cult: 
vated by the Chinese who distinguish 
them by the shape and size of their 
fruits, which are not only much valued 
as dessert fruit in the country of their 
production, but are also occasion- 
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ally exported to England. Straw- 
berries are an important crop in 
Kan-suh. In Shan-si and Shan-tung 
tne vine is cultivated; the grapes of 
Shan-si are reputed to produce the best 
wine of China. Oranges are grown in 
favoured localities in the north. The 
chief fruits ot the central and southern 
proviners are the orange, lichi, mango, 
persimmon, banana, pomelo, and pine- 
apples, but the fruits of the northern 
regions are also grown. The coconut 
and other palms flourish on the southern 
coast. 


It is only just to say that the somewhat 
crude fruit products of the Celestial 
Empire are unsatisfactory and dis- 
appointing to most foreigners accus- 
tomed to the highiy developed truits ot 
Europe or America. ‘There are some, 
however, which are of considerable 
merit, and there is little doubt that a 
judicious crossing with fruits from other 
countries would benefit them consider- 
ably. One advantageous feature about 
Chinese fruits is in their keeping quality, 
as a rule, and this is especially true of 
pears and oranges. Strawberries are 
few and poor. Near foreign settlements, 
as at Shanghai and Peking, the straw- 
berry has been introduced, and is 
cultivated by the Chinese gardeners with 
a patience which is seldom seen in 
Europe, and never in the United States. 
The strawberries thus cultivated are 
fairly good. A few other foreign berries 
have been introduced, but so far they 
are experiments only. The Chinese seem 
to have no native berries worthy of 
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mention, although in a few country dis- 
tricts some are used by the poorer 
classes. 

Practically all parts of China have 
peaches of varied qualities, but only in 
the north do they approach the foreign 
standard. A fruit popular in North 
China, and which is most excellent for 
the table, either stewed or as jam, is 
in appearance like a crab-apple. The 
flesh is pinkish in colour, and when 
served at table it has the colour of cran- 
berry sauce. The taste is pleasant with 
a subacid flavour, and very refreshing. 
The Chinese call it ‘‘ hung-kuo”’ (pro- 
nounced hoong-kwa) which means “‘ red 
fruit.”’ In Tientsin it grows in abund- 
ance. The Chinese cultivate a number 
of varieties of native grapes, the small 
sort being made into the well-known 
Chinese raisins. In North China, near 
Chifu, the varieties of grapes, introduced 
by American missionaries about fifteen 
years ago, are doing well, and the 
product is very satisfactory, although it 
lacks the fine flavour of the American 
grape, for example. These grapes are 
cultivated over a large extent of terri- 
tory, especially along the coast. 


Chinese apples are soft and tasteless, 
wanting in juice, flavour, keeping 
quality, and in almost every other good 
point. The Chifu apples, introduced 
from the United States and cultivated 
according to European methods, are 
very fair, but they have a tendency to 
water core, and do not keep as well as 
the same varieties at home in similar 
temperature. Possibly apples grown 
and kept on some of the hills in the 
interior of China will do better, and 
experiments are now being conducted in 
this direction. 


The Bartlett pears introduced at Chifu 
are of good flavour and size, and form 
a fine table fruit as long as they last. 
But foreign pears in China do not keep 
and the stock shows signs of rapid 
deterioration. The Chinese pears are 
comparatively small and more or less 
‘*woody.’’ Their flavour uncooked is 
almost nil, andthey have few attractions 
for those acquainted with them, but are 
fair food when cooked. They keep 
indefinitely—under proper conditions, 





most of the winter. They are of first- 
class appearance, and if crossed with 
foreign pears of high flavour could pro- 
bably be developed into a very fine fruit. 
The best pears are grown about twenty 
miles from Changtu, where the product 
is large. The quality of this fruit might 
be greatly improved if the native 
gardeners knew enough about horticul- 
ture. As a rule the fruit is fine, but it 
has little juice, and has been compared 
to a potato. Chinese cherries are poor 
and their season is short. Efforts are 
now being made to introduce foreign 
varieties in Northern China. 


The persimmon is highly esteemed in 
China by natives and by many 
foreigners. It has the characteristic 
flavour of the American persimmon, 
except that there is less of possible 
astringent qualities about it. It grows 
large, and near Peking the most popular 
sorts of persimmons have rings or 
grooves near the stems which give them 
the appearance of having had strings 
tied around them when small, and of 
having grown around the strings. The 
varieties in the central and southern 
portions of the Empire are smooth, 
grow very large, and are very hand- 
some. Some persimmons are picked 
green by the natives and ripened in 
lime. Thus ripened they are less whole- 
some, perhaps, than otherwise, but 
they have a firmness of flesh which 
many people esteem. 


Probably the best all-round fruit in 
China is the pomelo. It is grown in the 
south-central and southern provinces, 
and is said to be the original citrus fruit. 
It resembles the grape fruit of the 
United States in size, shape, colour, and 
somewhat in flavour, being sweeter than 
grape fruit, with less of the bitter 
quality, with flesh more perfectly 
separated in the sections, and cap- 
able of being pulled apart and 
separated from all surrounding sacs or 
membranes. The natives cut through 
the peel about one-third of the way from 
the top, crimping the edge of the section 
all the way round the fruit, then remove 
the flesh, tear the sections apart, re- 
place them in the peel, and serve thus 
divided and prepared. The fruit is 
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attractive, wholesome, and compara- 
tively cheap, good-sized pomelos being 
obtainable in Shanghai, Hangchau, 
Ningpo, Hankau, and similar ports, in 


season, for about one shilling and 
elevenpence per dozen. Generally 
Speaking, the pomelo seems to be 


a cross between a grape-fruit and a 
good orange, but it is more hardy than 
either. It has better keeping qualities 
than the orange, and Western horti- 
culturists have been advised to give it 
their attention. 

Various descriptions of Chinese 
pomelos are grown extensively in 
Southern China, all of which vary more 
or less widely from the American grape- 
fruit although belonging to the same 
family. Those grown in Amoy are the 
largest, and are regarded by foreigners 
as the best produced in China. A smaller 
kind is grown in the Foochow district, 
many of which are shipped to Amoy, 
there given the Amoy “‘ chop,”’ and then 
returned to Foochow as imported Amoy 
pomelos. The object of this, of course, 
is to give an inferior fruit the benefit of 
the Amoy reputation. The Amoy pomelos 
compare favourably with the American 
fruit in point of size, are thick-skinned, 
comparatively juicy, but decidedly bitter. 
The Chinese themselves prefer the 
Kwangsi pomelo, which is smaller but 
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sweeter. Chinese oranges are of great 
variety. There are small and large 
Mandarin oranges, neither kind being 
very attractive to foreigners, and there 
are several small varieties, having good 
flavour but very many seeds. The larger 
are of fair flavour and have fewer seeds. 
The best oranges grow in the southern 
provinces along the sea coast. The 
Fuchau or Swatau orange resembles the 
Florida seedling in size, shape, appear- 
ance, and to some extent in quality. It 
is slightly more acid, but is a very 
pleasant and satisfactory fruit. It has 
good keeping qualities, and is trans- 
ported all over China without cold 
storage of any kind. Bananas are 
cultivated in the southern provinces, and 
are now being sent throughout the 
length and breadth of China. They are 
of good flavour, fair size, and keep well. 
All Chinese fruits are picked green and 
ripened off the plant. The Chinese 
grower is too anxious to sell his fruit, 
or too much afraid of thieves, to wait 
until the fruit is properly ripened. 
Methods of picking and transportation 
are very crude. Much of the fruit is 
handled in bags and in bulk, some of it 
in bamboo wicker baskets; but ways of 
marketing are being improved under 
foreign supervision and in imitation of 
foreign methods. 


THE UNKNOWN PASSENGER, 


OR 


CAPTAIN 


“STOWAWAY.” 


By J. L. HORNIBROOK. 


I. 

EG pardon, sir,’’ said the saloon 
steward, popping his head into 
my cabin the morning after we 
‘* There’s a funny thing hap- 


es 


sailed. 
pened.” 

** What’s that?’’ I asked. 

‘* There’s somebody on board that we 
don’t appear to have down on the 
passenger list.”’ 

‘** The deuce there is! Who is he?’’ 

‘* That’s more than I can say, sir. 
He only showed up within the last half- 
hour or so.” 

‘*A stowaway, eh?” 

‘*Don’t think so, sir; at least, he 
hasn’t the look of it. Seems to make 
himself quite at home, as if he’d 
engaged the best state-room in the 
ship.”’ 

‘**Cool of him, certainly. 
he?’’ 

‘* At breakfast in the saloon, sir. 
Walked in there half-an-hour ago and 
ordered fish, lamb cutlets, asparagus, 
and no end of things.”’ 

‘** Didn’t you ask his name?”’ 

‘*I did, sir; but he just looked me up 
and down as if I had taken an unpardon- 
able liberty. I really thought there 
must be some mistake; so when he had 
settled to his breakfast I ran up to let 
you know.” 

It was certainly very odd, this crop- 
ping up of an unknown passenger or 
stowaway or whatever he might be. As 
purser, it lay with me to investigate the 
affair and ascertain the identity of this 
stranger who made so free with the 
ship. 

I started for the saloon straight 
away, determined to bring him to his 
senses pretty quickly. On stepping 
from my cabin I found that I had to run 
the gauntlet through a crowd of curious 
passengers, who had already got wind 
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of the affair, and who poured questions 
in upon me from every side. 

‘* I say, Mr. Purser,’’ was the greet- 
ing which reached me at every step, 
‘* have you heard the latest? ‘lhere’s 
an Unknown on board ; cropped up from 
nowhere, and refuses all account of 
himself. Funny, isn’t it?’’ 

Not being a funny man myself, I did 
not exactly see where the joke came in. 
In fact, the pestering I received on deck 
left me in rather a cranky mood; in 
which mood I| entered the saloon. 

The few passengers who lingered 
there all had their heads together, and 
were glancing sideways across at their 
mysterious shipmate, who was seated at 
a table by himself. 

From the look of him, I concluded at 
once that I had a remarkably cool cus- 
tomer to deal with. . He was a hand- 
some-looking rascal, about thirty or 
thereabouts, with a tawny moustache 
and tanned skin. He had finished his 
breakfast—confound him!—and was 
toying contentedly with his toothpick ; 
taking no more notice of the curious 
looks directed upon him than if he had 
the saloon entirely to himself. 

1 walked straight up to him and 
opened fire at once. 

‘*“ Your name, sir, does not appear on 
the passenger list, I believe?’’ I said. 

‘** Possibly not,’’ was the cool reply. 

‘‘In that case I must ask you to 
explain your presence on board. I am 
the purser a 

‘“*A fact of which I was already 
aware,”’ he interrupted, quite amiably. 
‘*T am fairly well acquainted with the 
Atlantic ferry, and can tell the difference 
between’ the chevrons of the ship’s 
officers.”’ 

The fellow .had roguish eyes, which 
danced and twinkled as he spoke, and a 
way of laughingly showing his white, 
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even teeth under his tawny moustache. 
I was in no mood for joking, however, 
and determined to bring him to task at 
once. 

‘“Your explanation, 
please,’’ I said, sharply. 

‘* Oh, as to that,’’ he replied. ‘‘Does 
it not strike you as being somewhat 
beside the question? I am here, you 
see; that is the main point. And being 
here you cannot very well get rid of 
me, as there does not happen to be any 
desert island handy between this and 
New York upon which you could land 
me.”’ 

Well, of all the ! In my twenty 
years’ experience of Atlantic lingrs I 
have knocked up against some queer 
passengers; but for downright cool 
cheek I never met anyone to equal this 
fellow. 

‘Am I to understand, then, that you 
refuse to account for your presence on 
board ?’’ I cried. 

‘“Well, not exactly refuse,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘ It does not suit my pur- 
pose; let us put it in that way. I admit 
that I did not come on board in quite 
the orthodox manner; or rather, I 
walked up the gangway with the other 
saloon passengers, and found a corner 
in which to stow myself away until we 
were out of sight of land. Lest you 
should be apprehensive of my intention 
to defraud the company, let me book my 
passage here at the breakfast table. 
You appear to have a pretty full ship; 
but I suppose there is an odd berth 
vacant somewhere ?”’ 

‘* There is.”’ 


“*The best you have to spare, then. 
The price does not signify.’’ 

Nor did it. He counted out Bank of 
England notes on the breakfast table (I 
fingered them carefully to make sure 
they were genuine), and asked if there 
was anything further I required. 

‘*Only one thing,’’ I replied. 
what name shall I book you?’’ 

He laughed the question aside, his 
eyes dancing mischievously. 

‘Consider your passengers!’’ he 
cried. ‘*‘ You surely would not deprive 
them of the pleasure of seeking to 
discover my identity? It is such 


sir, if you 
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a delightful little mystery upon which 
to exercise their wits; will quite relieve 
the monotony of the voyage. It would 
spoil the whole romance of the thing 
were I even to give an ordinary, every- 
day, commonplace name—such as Smith, 
for instance. Suppose you put me down 
as Captain ‘Stowaway’ ?’’ 

And that, if you will believe me, was 
the name I had to book him under; for 
there was no getting another scrap of 
information out of him. 


II. 


In one respect he was right: he was 
the mystery of the voyage. 

In the saloon, in the smoke-room, and 
on deck, his name—or rather, the name 
he chose to be known by—was bandied 
about. All sorts of rumours were 
flying around concerning him. One day 
he was a famous Scotland Yard 
detective, who had come on _ board 
secretly in order to keep an eye 2n a 
passenger whom he suspected, and 
whom he feared might have been scared 
away if he had caught sight of him on 
the landing-stage. The next day he was 
an equally famous—or infamous— 
international thief, who had dodged the 
detectives in precisely the same manner. 
As it was before the days of wireless, 
however, we had no means of communi- 
cating with the authorities at Scotland 
Yard, and ascertaining if anything was 
known of our nameless passenger. 

Although he did not hold himself 
aloof altogether from the others on 
board, he kept them at arm’s length 
when it came to any personal question. 
With the men he was short and off- 
hand; with the ladies, though pleasant 
and agreeable, not even the cleverest of 
them could get at his secret. The ladies, 
indeed—bless their hearts!—were half 
of them over head and ears in love with 
him, or else intensely, devouringly 
interested. Mrs. Vanderburgh (of New 
York), who was at daggers drawn with 
Mrs. Simcoe-Potter (of Chicago), 


actually patched up her quarrel with 
that lady in order to discuss the romantic 
Captain Stowaway. 

Now, oddly enough, we had one other 
passenger on board about whom there 
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was likewise a fairish amount of 
mystery. Hewasa fleshy, bearded man, 
with a face the colour of a codfish, and 
a very nervous, suspicious manner. 
The moment he came on board he dived 
straight down to his state-room, from 
which he never stirred out for the first 
three days of the voyage. 


The bedroom steward reported that 
he lay in his bunk the greater part of 
the day, groaning and moaning as if he 
was deadly sea-sick. He’ was watchful 
enough, though, for all that. The 
steward said that whenever he was 
tidying up the state-room, the man’s 
eyes were never off him, and he seemed 
to see something suspicious in every 
movement. 


This passenger—whose name was 
Roupell, by the way—attracted very 
little notice on board, for the simple 
reason that he was never seen. When 
he did come out of his shell, it was by 
slow degrees. First he made his 
appearance at the door of his state- 
room, where he would stand for an hour 
on end, as if afraid of venturing 
farther. If one of the other passengers 
approached while he was posted there, 
he darted back into the room like a 
rabbit bolting into a hutch. 


During the day he was never once seen 
on deck ; but at night-time, when most of 
the other passengers were engaged else- 
where, he stole up for a mouthful of 
fresh air. Even then he selected the 
most secluded parts, and was so muffled 
up to the eyes that he looked like a 
modern Guy Fawkes. 


One night I happened to be on deck 
when Roupell was taking his solitary 
airing. There was a concert in the 
saloon, at which nearly all the first-class 
passengers were present, so that we had 


the upper deck almost entirely to our- 
selves. 


It was a cloudy night, fairly dark, 
and just commencing to spit rain. I 
approached Roupell to exchange a few 
words with him; but he sheered off at 
once, as if doubtful of my intentions, 
and slunk away to the darkest corner of 
the deck. I turned on my heel and left 
him to himself. 
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For a half-hour or so | paced up and 
down on the opposite quarter, listening 
to the lively airs that came from the 
saloon and the applause which followed 
every song. Occasionally I glanced 
across at Roupell’s dark, cloaked figure. 
He was leaning over the rail, his 
shoulders hunched up, and looking more 
like a present-day Guy Fawkes than 
ever. 

After a time he seemed to have in- 
haled all the fresh air he wanted, and 
turned as if to go below. But he 
could do nothing in a straightforward 
way. He dodged in and out between the 
deck-houses, his suspicious eyes darting 
in one direction after another. 


Just as he was about to step in from 
deck he turned and looked back. 1 
caught sight of his face as the light from 
the companion-way struck full upon it, 
for he exposed it unguardedly for a 
moment. 

Somebody else caught sight of it, too. 
No sooner had Roupell disappeared than 
there was a quick step behind me, and 
a figure brushed past in a hurry. It was 
Captain ‘‘ Stowaway,’’ and he was 
making for the companion-way as if in 
pursuit of the other. 

I thought it a bit odd, for it seemed 
altogether unlikely that there could be 
any connection between these two men. 
However, it was none of my business, 
and I had just turned to resume my 
promenade, when Bang! 





It was the sharp, vicious crack of a 
revolver somewhere below. The music 
in the saloon broke off abruptly, and in 
the silence which followed I heard a 
terrible outcry and commotion in one of 
the state-rooms. There were cries of 
‘*Help!”’ ‘‘Help!’’ and sounds as if 
two men were fighting desperately. 


I rushed for the companion-way and 
tumbled down the saloon stairs. The 
outcry, as I quickly discovered, came 
from Roupell’s state-room, to which 
frightened stewards were already 
running. 

I was one of the first to reach it. The 
door stood open, and from within came 
a gurgling sort of sound as if someone 
was being choked. 
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Dashing in | found Roupell struggling 
on the state-room couch, with Captain 
Stowaway over him. ‘he latter was 
pinning him down with his knee, while 
both his hands were at the fleshy throat. 
On the floor near them lay a revolver, 
which had evidently been dashed from 
Roupell’s hand. 

Captain Stowaway, to my astonish- 
ment, appeared to be tugging at the 
man’s beard. To my astonishment also, 
it—the beard—came away in his hand, 
revealing a kind of band or strap under 
the chin. This the Captain tore off in 
turn, giving voice to something that 
sounded like a mutter of grim satisfac- 
tion as he did so. 

I had hold of him before he could 
proceed further, and with the assistance 
of one of the stewards dragged him 
away from the struggling wretch on the 
- couch. He submitted quietly enough, 
although his steel-blue eyes were flash- 
ing dangerously as he turned them upon 
me. There was also, I noticed, a trickle 
of blood from his temple, where 
Roupell’s bullet had grazed him. 

‘* What is the meaning of all this?’’ 
I asked him. 

““Look at that quaking wretch 
there!’’ he answered, pointing to 
Roupell, who was now sitting up and 
feeling at his throat with a trembling 
hand. ‘I need hardly tell you he is a 
rascal and a thief, for it is written 
plainly enough in his hang-dog face. He 
came close to being a murderer, into the 
bargain, when I surprised him just now, 
See! This is what he had secreted under 
that false beard of his.”’ 

With the blade of his penknife he 
ripped open the thick band he held in 
his hand. It was wadded inside, and 
from that soft bedding shone forth a 
perfect blaze of light—blue, red, green, 
every colour in the rainbow. A diamond 
necklace, no less, and a magnificent one 
at that! 

“Come to the captain’s cabin, both 
of you,’’ I said, when I had recovered a 
little from my surprise. ‘‘ This is a 
serious affair, and must be laid before 
Captain Wheeler himself.’’ 

We quitted the state-room in a body, 


Captain Stowaway and myself going. 
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first, Roupell following, with a couple of 
stewards, who had to support him on 
either side. We reached the com- 
mander’s cabin, where Captain Wheeler 
was awaiting us, and there Roupell 
dropped heavily into a seat and covered 
his face with his hands. The stewards 
were then dismissed; and a court of 
secret inquiry, as I may call it, was held. 

Captain Stowaway opened the pro- 
ceedings by producing a card, which he 
handed to the commander. 

‘* That is my rightful name,”’ he said. 
‘‘There are reasons, as you will 
see presently, why I do not wish it to 
become known on board.’”’ 

Captain Wheeler glanced at the card, 
raised his eyebrows a little, and passed 
iton to me. I glanced at it in turn, and 
read ‘‘ Captain The Hon. well, 
no, I must keep the name secret. 

‘* That wretch there,’’ continued Cap- 
tain Stowaway, as I will still call him, 
‘*is a double-dyed scoundrel, if ever 
there was one. He played a dastardly 
trick on a young and confiding girl, by 
means of which he obtained possession 
of this valuable necklace. 

‘* The young lady in question—she is 
little more than a schoolgirl, and quite 
as inexperienced as one—happens to be 
my cousin. She was travelling on the 
Continent with an aunt, a weak, foolish 
woman, who was greatly taken with a 
plausible foreigner they met, and who 
was always cropping up wherever they 
were staying. The plausible foreigner, 
gentlemen, was none other than this 
fellow Roupell, if that is his real name. 

‘“Only a week or two ago I fell in 
with the two ladies on the Continent, 
and noticed that my cousin appeared to 
be secretly worried about something. 
When I questioned her she became 
agitated and confused. Then, as she 
had always regarded me as a sort of 
elder brother, she confided to me the 
trouble. 

“‘It appears that at a carnival ball 
she had worn this diamond necklace, 
which was an heirloom in the family. 
Roupell was there also. The next 
morning he came to her and said that 
the Countess somebody or other—a very 
great lady, according to his account— 
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had admired the necklace immensely 
the night before, and begged as a great 
favour to be allowed to inspect it at her 
hotel. Roupell undertook to restore it 
within an hour. 

**My cousin was foolish enough to 
entrust it to him, and that was the last 
she saw of the rascal. There was no 
Countess, of course. It was simply, as 
I said before, a dastardly trick to obtain 
possession of the necklace for himself. 

‘“It was not a matter which I could 
very well place in the hands of the 
police, for I did not wish my cousin’s 
name to be dragged into it. I set off 
on the rascal’s track myself. I followed 
him to London, and from there traced 
him to Southampton, where I lost sight 
of him. 

**T had little doubt that he would try 
to slip away on one of the ocean liners, 
and kept watch on the outward-bound 
boats. Only a short time before your 
vessel sailed I thought I caught sight of 
him in the crush on the landing-stage, 
but he was so disguised that I could not 
be sure. 

‘*There was no time to book a 
passage, so I followed him on board 
without obtaining a ticket. Lest he 
should discover my presence and dodge 
back on shore again before we sailed, I 
determined to ‘ lie low,’ if I may put it 
in that way, until we were out of sight 
of land. Once on the high seas there 
would be no chance of his giving me the 
slip. 

‘** Not until to-night was I able to get 
a proper look at his face. A short 
time ago, just as he was leaving the 
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deck, I caught sight of it for a moment, 
and knew for certain that he was my 
man. 


‘I slipped down after him to his 
state-room. Before closing the door he 
commenced to pull off his wraps, and 
his false beard came away with them. 
He fastened it on quickly again, but not 
before I had caught sight of the band 
under his chin. I guessed at once what 
it contained. It was a clever dodge to 
smuggle the necklace through the cus- 
toms, and also to prevent any awkward 
questions being asked. 

** When I tried to force my way into 
the state-room he whipped out a 
revolver and fired point-blank at me. 
Luckily he missed. I got him down on 
the couch, and proceeded to relieve him 
of his plunder.’’ 


**And what now?’’ asked Captain 
Wheeler. ‘‘ How are we to deal with 
the man?”’ 

** Oh, let him get back to his burrow 
and hide away again,’’ said Captain 
Stowaway, with a return of his old 
bantering tone. ‘‘ He has had a lesson, 
and I daresay his throat will feel rather 
uncomfortable for some time to come. 
It may serve to remind him of what will 
probably prove his ultimate fate—the 
gallows.”’ 


There needs only to add that some 
extravagant version of the affair—not 
the correct one, of course—got out 
among the passengers; and for the 
remainder of the voyage Captain 


‘* Stowaway ”’ was the hero of the hour, 
as he had formerly been the mystery. 
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THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


THE LAYING ON OF HANDS. 


‘**Cause ’taint no use; I can’t learn 


Mrs. Hix—‘‘ I don’t take any stock in © spell ’cause teacher keeps changing 
these faith cures brought about by the the words all the time. 


laying on of hands.’”’ 





Mrs. Dix—‘‘ Well, I do; I cured my HOW HE DID IT. 
little boy of the cigarette habit that A lawyer once asked a man who had 
way.”’ 





ALL TOO TRUE. 


‘““One touch of 
humour makes. the 
whole world kin,”’ 
said the fat and jolly 
optimist. 

““Yes, and every 
woman knows _ that 
one touch of rumour 
makes the whole 
world chin,’’ replied 
the pessimist. 7 





/LONE, ALONE— 
ALONE. 

** Beg pardon, mis- 

ter; but have you an 


isolation hospital in | 


this town?’’ asked the 
newly arrived stranger 

‘* No, not just that, 
sir; but we’ve got a 
Carnegie Library, and 
if you want to be 
quite all alone with 
yourself for an hour 
or two, why, just go 
up there.”’ 





AGGRAVATING IT. 


“It seems to me 
that I have seen you 
before.” 

“You have, my 
lord. I used to give 
your daughter singing 
lessons.”’ 

‘* Twenty years.” 





at various times sat on several juries: 
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A DRAMATIC MOMENT. 
MALE ACCOMPLICE: ‘‘ Hist! there is a price upon your head."’ 


‘“Who influenced you most—the 
lawyers, the witnesses, or the judge?”’ 


NO USE. He expected to get some useful and 

“Ma,” said a discouraged litt'e boy interesting information from so _experi- 
a, dc 2? . “g ° , 

“I ain’t going to school any more.”” enced a juryman. This was the man’s 


““Why?’’ tenderly 
mother.’ 
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inquired the reply : 
** T’ll tell yer, sir, ’ow I makes up my 
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THE MAID: * 
THE MAN: 


mind. I’m a plain man, and a reasonin’ 
man, and I ain’t influenced by anything 
the lawyers say; no, nor by what the 
judge says. I just looks at the man in 
the dock and says: ‘If he ‘ain’t done 
nothing, why’s he there?’ And I brings 
‘em all in guilty.” 





SOME THINGS WE KNEW. 

As long as art endures—and we have 
Longfellow’s word for it that it has 
lasting qualities—the critic will scoff 
and the artist writhe under his sneers, 
and bitterly resent them. 

‘* But,’’ cried Brown. whose marines 
did not always excite favourable com- 
ment, ‘‘ you critics pronounce your 
judgments with finality, and yet I know 
and you know that you never held a 
brush in your hand, and that you 
couldn’t paint a decent picture to save 
your life !”’ 

‘True, my dear fellow,”’ replied his 
tormentor, tranquilly. ‘‘ Nor did I ever 
lay an egg, but I do hope I know a bad 
one when I taste it.”’ 
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Billy Brown says I have the prettiest mouth in the world.”’ 
‘*Did he? I'd put mine up against it any day."’ 


HOW HE GOT EVEN. 


Bishop John W. Vincent, of Buffalo, 
once head of the Chautauqua Circle, 
was introducing Dr. Henson, of 
Chicago, Ill., who was to deliver a 
lecture to the Chautauqua audience on 
‘ Fools.’’ The introduction was after 
this fashion: 


‘* Ladies and Gentlemen, the lecture 
to be delivered to-night is upon fools, 
by one’’—here Bishop Vincent was 
attacked by a violent fit of coughing, 
and when he recovered breath, con- 
cluded—‘‘ by one of the most noted 
divines of Chicago.”’ 

The ‘‘ noted divine’’ rose in some 
apparent embarrassment, and_ re- 


sponded : 


‘** Ladies and gentlemen, I am not so 
much of a fool as Dr. Vincent ’’—here 
he was apparently overcome by a spell 
of coughing, and several seconds elapsed 
before he ended—‘‘as Dr. Vincent 
would have you believe.”’ 
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HOLDING THEIR OWN. 

Two tired tourists were tramping in 
Switzerland. ‘They were on the way 
to Interlaken, where they proposed to 
dine and pass the night. Late in the 
afternoon, when hunger and fatigue 
began to make walking unpleasant, they 
accosted a farmer. 

‘How far is it, 
Interlaken ?”’ 


” 


they asked, ‘‘ to 
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“*No, Miss; we railway porters ain't overpaid. 
fair enough in the old days when porters didn’t ‘ave ter keep 
up no appearance, but, lor bless yer, nowadays we ’as ter 


look as smart an’ clean as a noo pin.” 


‘** Two miles,’’ was the reply. 
They walked hopefully on. 
hour passed. Interlaken was not yet in 
sight. So, seeing another farmer in a 

field, they shouted to him: 

‘* Are we near Interlaken?”’ 

‘“* Keep straight forward,’’ the farmer 
shouted back; “‘ it’s just two miles.’’ 


A half- 


HUMOUR OF 





THINGS. 


The tired, hungry tourists trudged on 
again. Another half-hour passed, and 
still no sign of Interlaken. 

‘Is Interlaken very far from here?”’ 
they asked a third farmer. 

‘*No, gentlemen,’’ said the farmer, 
‘* It is only two miles.”’ 

Then the tourists looked at one an- 
other, and the younger sighed and ex- 
claimed : 

‘Well, thank goodness, 
we’re holding our own, 
anyhow.”’ 





BOTH MAKE A CON- 
FESSION. 

When he made his cus- 
tomary call upon the object 
of his affections the other 
evening, the young man 
displayed more than the 
ordinary nervousness that 
usually marked his bear- 
ing. 
‘* What’s troubling you, 
George?’’ asked the love- 
sick maiden, noticing his 
condition. 

‘*Oh, I have something 
to confess to you, and I 
don’t know how it will 
affect you.”’ 

‘Well, never mind. I 


am prepared for  any- 
thing.”’ 

“Clara, I am a som- 
nambulist.’’ 

‘*“Oh, pshaw, don’t 
worry! My father is a 


Unitarian, my mother’s a 
Congregationalist, and 
I’m a hard-shell Baptist, 
but I don’t mind chang- 


ing.”’ 


It were 





SANDY'S RETORT. 
Yankee—‘ I'll have you’ know, 
stranger, that I belong to Chicago.”’ 


Sandy—** "Deed, an’ wha’d hae 
thocht it! Frae the way ye'’ve been 
speaking I thocht Chicago belonged 


to you.”’ 








FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 


FROCKS AND FRILLS. 


White plush hats are considered the 
‘dernier cri’’ in Paris at the moment; 
some of these are shaped like jam-pots, 

being crushed well down 
Millinery on the head, and 
Modes. trimmed with a large 
black pom-pom on either 
side. Right across the back there runs 
a broad satin ribbon, which can either 
be tied under the chin or brought round 
the neck and flung over the shoulder. 
One of these models was brought well 
down in front and raised very high at 
the back, the satin being laid obliquely 
across it, and tiny flowers placed at the 
extreme edge all the way round. The 
small hat is certainly coming into its 
own this Autumn—there is every con- 
ceivable shape, and as for materials, 
well, we can choose between mirror 
velvet, beaver, plush, satin, fur, and 
straw ; or we can have a combination of 
two fabrics. Some of the new aspects of 
the feather-trimmed millinery are seen in 
the Coque hat bow, which is lightly 
poised on the small plush hats. Many 
of the beaver plush models are quite 
chic, being small in shape and lined 
under the brim and turned up with 
straw, in either a contrasting shade or 
to match. 


Cravat jabots are indeed effective 
when worn with the collarless home 
frock, especially when 
Modish made of ninon or very 
Neckwear. fine and filmy lace. 
Some of these little 
scarves are self-hemmed, while others 
have a silk or satin band finishing, and 
still others have a very narrow bordering 
frill of pleated net, headed by the small- 
est of chiffon flowers and leaves, or the 
narrow ribbon quilling. An attractive 
scarf for evening wear is fashioned of 
satin charmeuse, shaped into a double 
square collar, from the sides of which 
depend wide ends of chiffon and lace, 
sewed together lengthwise, and gathered 
into silk tassels at the ends. 





Long, coloured gloves are extremely 
modish at present, both for day and 
evening wear; these are 
usually chosen in a shade 
to match or contrast 
with the toilette worn. Scarcely any 
beige or chamois-coloured gloves are 
seen just now, white and very dark 
shades being generally favoured. The 
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Gloves. 





EVENING GOWN IN. HE’ LATEST 
STYLE 
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pale-blue and shell-pink evening gloves 
are effective when stitched with gold 
or Silver thread. 


The fancy for wearing those plain, 
flat, dull gold bracelets 
Jewellery above the elbow, from 
Notes. which a luck charm is 
suspended, is a fashion 

that suits many women. 

Such bracelets are copies of the anklet 
or slave bangle, and draw attention to 
dimpled elbow. Amongst the coloured 
stones, emeralds predominate at the 
moment, though these are rather trying 
to wear, especially when set in conjunc- 
tion with diamonds. Only the snowiest 
of skins can show to advantage when 





HAT OF PALE GREY WATERED SILK, 
TRIMMED WITH GREY AND 
WHITE WINGS. 


an elaborate emerald and diamond pen- 
dant or necklace is worn against it; a 
necklace which I saw at a recent recep- 
tion had a triple row of emeralds between 
two lines of diamonds, and the long, 
narrow, but important pendant held a 
diamond surrounded with small emer- 
alds. Quite effective and ever so much 
cheaper are the necklaces of peridots, 
set in gold. A particularly pretty one 
has four pendants of oval shape. Girls 
are collecting old bead necklaces just 
now to wear with the simply-made 
afternoon frocks of crepe, ninon, satin, 
and voile; a favourite design is one 
composed of crystal and amethyst beads, 
while aitother 25 raade of pale-pink coral 
and biack porcelain beads. White 





necklaces are a craze of the moment, 
some of the beads employed in their 
make being of meerschaum. Necklaces 
of tiny pearl beads are attractive, 
especially when a sufficiently long string 
enables them to be wound twice around 
the neck. Some of the shops are now 
selling imitation pearls, specially 
hardened by a new process, which are 
indeed hard to tell from the genuine, 
as they possess both weight and colour. 


Soft suede makes delightful shoes for 
the little one, and it is quite a simple 
matter for the mother, 
For Baby. with a little practice, to 
make them herself, and 
to decorate them with tiny flowers or 
leaves. The stitching should be done 
on the machine, and the pattern quite 
simple, so that there will be no unneces- 
sary seams; slits may be cut round the 
tops through which to run ribbon laces. 
Slippers may be made at home, and 
those of white velvet with tiny head 
bows are extremely pretty for best 
wear. Then there are little washable 
slippers of white pique, which are very 
serviceable for warm weather. 
Cloaks and wraps for the Winter 
season are more expensive than ever this 
year, no fabric being too 
Evening costly for their fashion- 
Wraps. ing—the upper portion 
is sometimes of valuable 
lace or embroidery, while the skirt is of 
costly silk velvet or plush, These wraps 
are without fastenings, being held in 
place by a little invisible stiffening, in 
order to reveal the gown beneath. A 
beautiful model in wine red velvet has a _ 
huge collar and sleeves of tailless 
ermine, while another is of emerald 
green plush, with a collar and deep hem 
of white fox. Then there is a new cape 
stole, which is quaintly fashioned; it 
completely covers the shoulders, reach- 
ing down to the waist at the back, and 
having at the right side a straight piece, 
cut much shorter, which goes across the 
front and over the left arm, finishing in 
a long point, while the other end is long 
and crosses to the right, where it is 
invisibly fastened—an odd-looking wrap 
this, but decidedly attractive on a tall 
figure. 








FASHION 


Fetching little home dresses are de- 
veloped in soft satin, and also in fine 


cashmere, with trained 
House skirts slightly draped at 
Frocks. the hips, suggesting a 


pannier effect without 
emphasising it too strongly. The bodices 





THIS AUTUMN SUIT MADE OF BLUE 
SERGE, AND HAS BLACK BRAID 
TRIMMINGS AND SHINING 
BUTTONS. 


show a much lower and more becoming 
waist-line than has prevailed of late, 
while for the chemisettes as well as for 
the undersleeves, lace is frequently em- 
ployed. The polonaise toilette is a 
novelty ; it comprises a coat or coat-like 
tunic of silk, satin, ninon, or some other 





and skirt. 
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fabric of bright colour, worn over a lace 
or thin voile frock. For afternoon wear 
particularly, great vogue is predicted for 
this toilette. 

Bewitching indeed is a simple little 
frock designed for a small evening 
party. Composed of fine 
white tulle, it is worn 
over an under-dress of 
soft white China silk. 
The skirt is ornamented with modified 
panniers, draped over a hem of the satin, 
which is outlined with a narrow band of 
white chiffon, edged with crystal em- 
broidery. The corsage is softened at the 
decolletage with a vest of flesh pink 
tulle illusion, studded with mock dia- 
monds, these being repeated on the 
short sleeves. A quaintly designed 
waistbelt of folded silver net completes 
this attractive creation. 


A Dance 
Gown. 


One of the newest designs in coats has 
two sets of revers, one above and the 
other below the waist- 
line; these two sets 
almost meet, each finish- 
ing at the one large button with which 
the coat is fastened. A velvet coat of 
this description has these revers in 
bright blue silk. Another becoming 
coat is composed of a perfectly straight 
breadth of heavy velvet, perhaps two 
breadths, bordered with fur, and hang- 
ing down the back to within six inches 
from the ground; at the top the velvet 
separates and is carried over each 
shoulder, forming not only a cape, but 
upper sleeves as well, the border of fur 
continuing round the corners, which are 
caught together at the waist with a large 
silk braided button. 

Delightful. dark navy-blue blouses, 
with just a touch of white or coloured 
embroidery, are to be 
seen for wearing with 
the plain blue serge coat 
These blouses are to be had 
in all sizes and styles. Models fashioned 
of fine crepe de chine decorated with a 
little good lace, are effective and dressy, 
as also are blouses of heavy lace and 
insertion over soft jap silk ninon de soie. 
The basqued model still continues to be 
highly popular, and is seen in flowered 
chiffon muslin and cotton crepe. 


New Coats. 


Blouses. 
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IN BEAUTY’S BOUDOIR. 


For those who suffer from brittle 
finger nails a soft paste made of pure 
lanoline and almond oil 
mixed together with a 
spoon after being 
slightly warmed near a fire, will be 
found an excellent remedy. If a little 
of this is rubbed on the nails every night, 
the brittleness, which is due to extreme 
dryness, will be prevented. Lemon 
juice is excellent for removing stains 
from the nails. Apply with an orange 
stick, and rub briskly over the nails. 


For the Nails. 


Procure two ounces of provence oil, 
fifteen drops of castor oil, fifteen drops 
of essence of cochineal, 
ten drops of oil of juni- 
per, and ten drops of oil 
of lavender. Put into a 
bottle and place in a basin of hot water 
to enable the contents to amalgamate, 
then shake the bottle for a few seconds 
until the ingredients are thoroughly in- 
corporated; this preparation promotes 
growth and prevents greyness. 


A Good 
Brilliantine. 


For the girl who suffers with unbe- 
coming redness of the face a weekly 
steaming is considered 
For the excellent. Three parts 
Complexion. fill a basin with boiling 
water, hold the face over 
it and cover with a bath towel. After a 
few minutes of this treatment uncover 
the head and wipe the complexion with a 
soft towel. The skin is then rubbed with 
a little good face cream, and fanned until 
the skin is cool. Finally dust the face 
lightly with a little fine rice powder. 


This delicate perfumed powder is 
made of four ounces of orrisroot, two 
ounces of ground cloves, 

To Perfume one ounce of gum ben- 
Linen. zoin. Mix all these in- 
gredients well together, 

and then distribute carefully into the 
mass two grains of musk and one 
drachm of otto of roses, adding it drop 
by drop. Put this into a small tin box 
and moisten with three-quarters of an 
ounce of rectified spirits of wine. Cover 
down tightly, the gum benzoin will soon 
get softened by the action of the spirit, 


and when the mixture or paste becomes 
plastic for round or square shapes, place 
among lingerie, gloves, etc. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN 


KNOW. 


SHOULD 


A mixture of lemon-juice and salt is 
extremely good for cleaning an enam- 
elled bath. Cut a lemon 

For the Bath. in half and have a saucer 
of coarse kitchen salt 

ready. Dip the lemon into this and keep 
rubbing it over the surface of the bath 
until all the dirt is removed. Then wash 
the bath well with hot, soapy water, to 


which has been added a few drops of 
ammonia. 


A Good 
Furr“ture 
Polish. 


A reliable and inexpen- 
sive furniture polish is 
made by mixing to- 
gether some olive oil and 
turpentine, using more oil than turpen- 
tine. This mixture will keep for months 
if kept in a tightly-corked bottle. 


When a wax candle has become soft, 
and fallen over the 
side of the candle- 
stick, through the 
warm weather, if it is straightened and 
held under a running tap for a few 
minutes, it will become as firm and hard 
as ever. 


A Candle Hint. 


OUR HOME COOK. 


Cut four ounces of pine-apple into 
small pieces, sprinkle with one ounce of 
sugar and a little grated 


Pine-apple 
Souffle. 


lemon rind. Mix two 
ounces of butter with 
three ounces of flour, 
and put it in a saucepan with half-a-pint 
of milk, stir until it boils, and then add 
the pine-apple. Draw to one side, and 
when cool, stir in the yolks of two large 
eggs. Whip the whites of two eggs to 
a stiff froth, and mix in lightly. Then 
decorate the bottom of a buttered souffle 
tin with pieces of pine-apple, turn in the 
mixture, cover with buttered paper, tie 
down, and steam for one hour. 
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RETURN FROM THE CRIMEA. 
From a painting by Solomon. 
(By permission of the late Sir J. G. Tollemache Sinclair, Bart.) 





